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BIG 4 SOW SEEDS OF WORLD. 


ODERN wars are possible partly because of 
man’s “education”, partly through propa- 
ganda. The two are closely connected: without 
a particular kind of education men and women 
would not be the victims of propaganda which, 
when analysed, is based on the concept that 
Society is composed of the rulers and the ruled, 
the exploiters and the exploited. Since the 
ruled and the exploited, the poor and the op- 
pressed are in actual fact the majority of man- 
kind and the producers of the world’s wealth, 
clearly there is something wrong with their 
reasoning powers that they go on accepting such 
a position. But from earliest childhood the ideas 
of obedience and submission; the concept of the 
leader; the glorification of the State and the 
Nation; and, finally the explanation (?) of all 
things as the work of God, the supreme leader, 
the force against which man can do nothing but 
submit, these notions form the basis of ‘“‘educa- 
tion” which prepares men to be the sheep who 
unquestioningly follow the leader. 


This is the background which can alone ex-~ 


plain how millions of people can place their 
lives in the hands of the Big Four. To-day 
Bevin, Molotov, Byrnes and Bidault are trying 
to settle the affairs of the world at the confer- 
ence table in Paris. That they will not settle 
anything is becoming every day more clear. 
That they are sowing the seeds of a new World 
War is ever clearer. 

The Big Four came to Paris with their minds 
made up. Russia is out to grab all she can 
in the way of money and material reparations, 
as well as to have a strong footing in the Medi- 
terranean. Britain and U.S.A. can be generous 
about reparations because it would be tantamount 


Mr. Molotov took the first step in the ‘bargain 
hunt’? by saying that the Soviet Government 
would not insist on its claim to a trusteeship 
for Tripolitania and would agree to the French 
plan for an Italian trusteeship, under UNO 
supervision. 

The question on everybody’s lips in Confer- 
ence circles is now: ‘Is this a Soviet invitation, 
by implication, for the British and Americans 
to meet the Soviet view on Trieste?’ 

It is believed that Mr. Molotov has now re- 
ceived new instructions from Moscow to seek 
some bargain. 

If a bargain is struck, then the Conference 
will be technically a success. But a_ success 
resulting from a ‘horse deal’ would be a ‘face- 
saver’ rather than a genuine one. 

When Mr. Molotov had made his offer, Mr. 
Bevin said that he would agree to Tripolitania 
being under Italian trusteeship, but would have 
to demand that Cyrenaica be under British 
trusteeship. 

He added that Britain could not agree to 
Eritrea and Somaliland being under Italian 
trusteeship, and reminded the Conference of the 
Abyssinian claims in that part of the world... 

Mr. Byrnes stated that he would be willing 
to accept M. Bidault’s proposal, made on Friday, 
to give £25,000,000 to Russia, but made the 
reservation that the money must come from four 
sources : 

1. Italian assets abroad. 

2. Excess industrial equipment in former 

munitions factories. 

3. Merchant shipping, and 

4, Naval vessels.” 

We are not interested in speculation as to the 


Bevin is being generally supported in this coun- 
try (with the exception of the Communist Party 
and its stooges who suffer from a_ transferred 
Nationalism—Russia) in his fight with Molotov, 
as are Byrnes, Molotov and Bidault in their 
respective countries not because the people see 
in the struggle an attempt to bring permanent 
peace to the world, but simply because the 
majority of the people suffer from a false idea 
of patriotism. “My country right or wrong” is 
a disease for which the ruling class will not 
attempt to find a remedy. Without nationalism 
there would be no physical frontiers; without 
frontiers there would be no diplomacy; without 
diplomacy no Big Four and—since we do not 


believe in the myth of war being part of “human 


nature” and therefore an inevitable process—no 
wars. 

War takes place in modern Society not be- 
cause of the wickedness of scientists, but because 
of the apathy and gullibility of those who are 
its victims. During the last war thousands of 
people revolted against the taking up of arms 
in a conflict which was not of their making. 
Those people were to be found in all countries 
and not just in this island. Their work is far 
from ended. Because if war is to be relegated 
to the past, the effort must come from the 
people, understanding the causes of war and 
stamping them out by enlightenment and under- 
standing. This cannot and will never be under- 
taken by politicians, sitting round conference 
tables, whatever their professed ideals. 
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The Big Four came to Paris with their minds 
made up. Russia is out to grab all she can 
in the way of money and material reparations, 
as well as to have a strong footing in the Medi- 
terranean. Britain and U.S.A. can be generous 
about reparations because it would be tantamount 
to taking the money from one pocket and trans- 
ferring it to the other. But they are concerned 
with Russia’s expansionist designs and are deter- 
mined to prevent her from establishing a foot- 
hold in the Mediterranean. France’s main con- 
cern is the Ruhr in particular and the future of 
Germany in general. 

With such briefs it is clear that no solution 
for the benefit of mankind will come out of the 
Paris Conference. Indeed, to date it has proved 
to be a disgusting display of diplomatic bargain- 
ing in which the starving people of the world 
are the mere pawns. ‘Trieste is being played 
against the former Italian colonies. Bevin and 
Byrnes are prepared to consider reparations for 
Russia from Italy on conditions. No matter 
that Italy is bankrupt and her people are near to 
starvation, so long as the Russians can be kept 
out of Trieste. 

Read how the whole sordid business has been 
put by the Diplomatic Correspondent of the 
Sunday Dispatch (May 12). 

Following the stalemate reached at the Confer- 
ence on Friday “Mr. Bevin revived it by getting 
the discussion off the Peace Conference and back 
to fundamentals. 








FRANCES 


1. Italian assets abroad. 
2. Excess industrial equipment in former 
munitions factories. 

3. Merchant shipping, and 

4. Naval vessels.” 
We are not interested in speculation as to the 
final decisions of the Peace Conference. What 
we are concerned about is the knowledge that 
the Conference will not solve the problem of 
war. Already the Secretary General of the 
Arab League has declared that “If Tripoli is 
handed over to Italian trusteeship it means war” 
against Italy and “it will mean war against the 
British too, because the British will have to sup- 
port the Italians”. This is only the first of 
many excuses for ill-feeling and possible wars 
between peoples. In actual fact it matters 
little to the people who rules in the long run. 
What matters is that there should be rulers. 
But by propaganda and nationalist education 
(common to all countries from the U.S.A. to 
Russia) passions will be worked up over the 
positions of frontiers. A new Mussolini will 
worm his way to power over the question of the 
“poor Italian majority in Trieste” as Hitler and 
so many Dictators have done in the past over 
such similar matters. At the bottom of it all is 
the question of nationalism. Hitler and Musso- 
lini may be dead but nationalism throughout 
the world is stronger than it has ever been. 
And the Big Four Conference is a diplomatic 
struggle in which national pride is involved. 
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The Referendum and the Coming Elections 


HE fact that the new Constitution has been 
rejected by the majority of French electors 
must not be merely viewed from the constitu- 
tional point of view. The battle has taken place 
over a text whose terms are very little different 
from those of the old Constitution of 1875 which 
was applied up to 1939. The only difference 
was a greater stress on social problems and 
technical adjustments giving more power to a 
single party over the Government. Only a 
‘minority could appreciate these changes; the 
‘great majority of people did not grasp’ their 
‘significance and went to the polls in order to 
megister their hopes or their discontent. 


The referendum constituted a first test of the 
strength of the Communist Party, a Gallup Poll 
of public opinion before the general elections 
which are to take place on June the second. 
Socialists and Communists claimed that to vote 
Yes on the referendum was to vote “for the 
Republic” and to “Vote No, was to vote for 
Vichy”. The Right’s slogans were “To vote 
Yes, is to accept dictatorship”, “To vote No is 
to defend Liberty”. Very little was said during 
the campaign preceding the elections on the 
question of the referendum itself but every 
party put forward slogans and propaganda re- 
lated to topical matters on which the people 
ihad not been asked to decide. 


Suffice it to say that the Constitution put 


ically tore down the posters of their opponents 
and painted swastikas on inscriptions advocating 
a vote in favour of No. Its official and con- 
trolled press sustained an extraordinary effort 
at convincing, seducing, menacing or insulting 
the electors. It can be reckoned that their pro- 
paganda services displayed a sum of energies 
and means five times greater than that of all 
their opponents put together. 


This extraordinary display probably contri- 
buted to creating distrust among a population 
accustomed to betrayals. The dictatorial aspect 
of the campaign, the insults, the complete lack 
of ‘scruples antagonised public opinion, and 
caused many members of the Socialist Party 
to break the discipline of their party. The 
mass of the electors, tired of administrative mud- 
dle, angry at stationary wages and the increase 
in the cost of living, for which the Communist 
Party shares the responsibility inside the gov- 
ernment, showed its resentment by voting No. 


A study of the ballot figures by regions in 
comparison with those of the last elections shows 
that the workers in the great industrial centres 
are turning away from the communist-socialist 
bloc, while peasant districts rally themselves to 
the C.P. (probably due to the jacobin, anti- 
clerical and patriotic attitude adopted in those 
districts). 


One must also observe that the control of the 


taken by politicians, sitting: round ‘conrerence 
tables, whatever their professed ideals. 
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Libya and the Grea 


(From Our Near East Correspor 


Tripoli,May 6th, 1946. 

HE very real problem of the future of 

Libya—comprising two of Italy’s former 
African colonies, Cyrenaica and Tripolitania 
—provides at the moment a further glaring 
example of the total incapacity of the so- 
called Great Powers to think in terms of any- 
thing but their own economic advantage and 
political agrandissement. 

The basic problem in dealing with the future 
of Libya is the resolution of the hereditary 
antagonism between the Italians and the 
Senussis. The Senussis are an independent 
Moslem tribe based on beliefs which are rela- 
tively progressive in comparison to orthodox 
Moslem ideology: for instance, an insistance 
on the will of Allah. Prior to the Italian in- 
vasion of Libya (then a Turkish province) in 
1911, the Senussis exercised a great measure 
of administrative and educational control in 
the country, despite the opposition of the 
Turks. 

Ever since the Italian occupation in 1912, 
the Senussis had engaged in a_ constant 
guerilla warfare with the Italians, being since 
1922 under the command of an almost legend- 
ary leader, Omar Mukhtar. There was, in- 
deed, ample ground for the Senussis’ dislike 
of Italian domination: their land was seized 
by a foreign power, its most fertile regions 
colonized with Italian peasantry and any re- 
sistance or protest on their part ruthlessly 
suppressed. In 1930 the Italian fascist 
régime tackled the problem of Arab opposi- 
tion to Mussolini’s new Empire in typical 
fashion, by deporting 80,000 of the Arab 
population across the desert to concentration 
camps round the Gulf of Sidra. Thousands 
died, and public executions and hangings were 
frequent. The Senussi centres which had 
administered tribal justice, assisted travellers 
and educated the youth were closed down and 
their sheiks deported to Italy. Finally, Omar 
Mukhtar himself was captured by a regiment 
of troops and an armoured car column, with 
the Air Force standing by! Condemned to 
death in a faked trial, he was hanged, and 
Senussi resistance was more or less effectively 
stifled. 

This tragic history of the domination of a 
comparatively enlightened native race by 
European imperialism provides the background 
to the fascist colonization of Libya, and the 
urgent problem of the future of the country. 
Before the war, the Italian population of 
Libya was some 40,000, of which over 
20,000 were peasant colonists under the 
fascist colonization scheme; this compared 
with a native population of about 800,000. 
The native tribes were wholly excluded from 
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Aesiniine. their vaat means. their definite pro- 


all the fertile coast-line which was absorbed 
into the colonization scheme and filled with 
Italian colonists. But even the latter were in 
an unenviable position, for under the Italian 
“plan” the colonist was paid only about £6 
a month for the first thre years, the profits 
of his produce being credited to his debt to 
the Italian government which included at least 
£1,500 as the cost of his house and equip- 
ment. For -the next five years the colonist 
kept half his profits; after that, the rest was 
paid off in instalments. It was estimated 
that after twenty-five years the colonist might 
become the freehold owner of his house and 
farm! Quite briefly, Mussolini’s colonization 
scheme was spectacular but a flop, as must 
be any imperialist scheme which bases itself 
on the total elimination of the native popula- 
tion. 

What of the future? The Senussis, organ- 
ized by the British into the Libyan Arab Force 
during the war and the Cyrenaican Defence 
Force now, now exércise police control over 
the greater part of Libya in place of the 
Italian carabinieri.. This represents a change 
of power but hardly a step forward, since the 
possibilities of a British-sponsored Senussi 
domination of Cyrenaica and perhaps Tripoli- 
tania would raise the immediate problem of 
the fate of many tens of thousands of Italian 
settlers (mostly peasants and tradesmen) and 
native Jews. The obvious solution of the 
question lies in immediate independence of 
the Libyan territories from any domination 
by the Great Powers, and the formation of an 
agricultural and social council to direct the 
affairs of the country based upon free co- 
operation and the pooling of resources be- 
tween Arabs and Italians in proportion -to 
their numerical strength. 

Whatever may be the fate of Libya, this 
seemingly logical resolution of the problem is 
most unlikely to be adopted. The reason is 
simple: Libya is a country comprising mainly 
a vast stretch of desert, but with a pleasant, 
warm, mainly fertile coast-line which before 
the war exported goods yearly to the value 
of over £20 million. It produces some of the 
finest barley in the world; apart from this, 
wheat, grape vines, olives and almonds are 
extensively cultivated. Towns such as Tobruk, 
Derna, Benghazi and Tripoli represent a 
potential fortune for any enterprising govern- 
ment as tourist and holiday resorts: already 
before the war fascist Italy had made Tripoli 
into their chief foreign pleasure-resort, build- 
ing gambling casinos, theatres, cinemas, opera 
houses, modern shops and piazzas to attract 
the tourist trade. 
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FRANCE’S ‘NO’ 


The Referendum and the Coming Elections 


THE fact that the new Constitution has been 
rejected by the majority of French electors 
must not be merely viewed from the constitu- 
tional point of view. The battle has taken place 
over a text whose terms are very little different 
from those of the old Constitution of 1875 which 
was applied up to 1939. The only difference 
was a greater stress on social problems and 
technical adjustments giving more power to a 
single party over the Government. Only a 
‘minority could appreciate these changes; the 
rgreat majority of people did not grasp’ their 
‘significance and went to the polls in order to 
megister their hopes or their discontent. 


The referendum constituted a first test of the 
strength of the Communist Party, a Gallup Poll 
of public opinion before the general elections 
which are to take place on June the second. 
Socialists and Communists claimed that to vote 
Yes on the referendum was to vote “for the 
Republic” and to “Vote No, was to vote for 
Vichy”. The Right’s slogans were “To vote 
Yes, is to accept dictatorship”, “To vote No is 
to defend Liberty”. Very little was said during 
the campaign preceding the elections on the 
question of the referendum itself but every 
party put forward slogans and propaganda re- 
lated to topical matters on which the people 
jhad not been asked to decide. 


Suffice it to say that the Constitution put 
forward by the Provisional Government was 
not at all revolutionary and didn’t present any 
threat to the privileged classes, the State or the 
Empire. 

The Referendum gave an opportunity to the 
various currents of public opinion to crystallize 
themselves not—let us repeat it—on the subject 
of the Constitution itself, but for or against the 
Stalinist Communist Party. If amongst the 
partisans of the No we find the old reactiontary 
‘Right represented by the P.R.L. (Republican 
Party of Freedom), the christian democrats 
(M.R.P.) and the old Radicals we also find 
numerous groups of the Left and the extreme- 
left such as the group of the daily paper Com- 
bat which subscribes to Socialist humanist doc- 
trines and could by no means be described as 
reactionary. 


The Communist Party, on the other hand, in 
spite of the feeble support of the Socialist Party 
and the Trade Union leadership, could only rely 
on its own strength. It carried out a totalitarian 
campaign flooding the streets with posters, hold- 
ing meetings everywhere, calling passers-by with 
loud-speakers situated at street corners, painting 
on walls and pavements slogans repeated a thou- 
sand times. At the same time its gangs method- 


ically tore down the posters of their opponents 
and painted swastikas on inscriptions advocating 
a vote in favour of No. Its official and con- 
trolled press sustained an extraordinary effort 
at convincing, seducing, menacing or insulting 
the electors. It can be reckoned that their pro- 
paganda services displayed a sum of energies 
and means five times greater than that of all 
their opponents put together. 


This extraordinary display probably contri- 
buted to creating distrust among a population 
accustomed to betrayals. The dictatorial aspect 
of the campaign, the insults, the complete lack 
of scruples antagonised public opinion, and 
caused many members of the Socialist Party 
to break the discipline of their party. The 
mass of the electors, tired of administrative mud- 
dle, angry at stationary wages and the increase 
in the cost of living, for which the Communist 
Party shares the responsibility inside the gov- 
ernment, showed its resentment by voting No. 


A study of the ballot figures by regions in 
comparison with those of the last elections shows 
that the workers in the great industrial centres 
are turning away from the communist-socialist 
bloc, while peasant districts rally themselves to 
the C.P. (probably due to the jacobin, anti- 
clerical and patriotic attitude adopted in those 
districts). 


One must also observe that the control of the 
Communist Party over workers’ organisations is 
mostly a bureacratic one; this is why it spite of 
the instructions received by the leadership many 
soc and trade unions have not followed 
them, 


What will be the results of the rejection of the 
Constitution? First of all one may expect that 
some socialist federations will break away from 
the policy of collaboration with the Communist 
Party. The refusal to carry out a joint electoral 
campaign has already shown that the distrust of 
the Socialist Party is increasing. ‘Their differ- 
ences are now mostly in the constitutional field 
and no revolutionary tendency has manifested 
itself as yet. The arrival of Marceau Pivert in 
France may bring about inside or outside the 
Socialist Party the birth of a_ revolutionary 
socialist movement. Inside the Trade Unions 
there might be a strengthening of the forces 
favouring independence from political parties. 
As far as the Communist Party is concerned it 
will renew its efforts to establish an even more 
solid control over working class movements. 


Don’t let’s make any mistake about it. In 
spite of this defeat the Communists remain the 
first Party, if not the only Party, in France. 
Not only by their numbers but also by their 


the country, ccspite Hc opp ET 
Turks. 

Ever since the Italian occupation in 1912, 
the Senussis had engaged in a_ constant 
guerilla warfare with the Italians, being since 
1922 under the command of an almost legend- 
ary leader, Omar Mukhtar. There was, in- 
deed, ample ground for the Senussis’ dislike 
of Italian domination: their land was seized 
by a foreign power, its most fertile regions 
colonized with Italian peasantry and any re- 
sistance or protest on their part ruthlessly 
suppressed. In 1930 the Italian fascist 
régime tackled the problem of Arab opposi- 
tion to Mussolini’s new Empire in typical 
fashion, by deporting 80,000 of the Arab 
population across the desert to concentration 
camps round the Gulf of Sidra. Thousands 
died, and public executions and hangings were 
frequent. The Senussi centres which -had 
administered tribal justice, assisted travellers 
and educated the youth were closed down and 
their sheiks deported to Italy. Finally, Omar 
Mukhtar himself was captured by a regiment 
of troops and an armoured car column, with 
the Air Foree standing by! Condemned to 
death in a faked trial, he was hanged, and 
Senussi resistance was more or less effectively 
stifled. 

This tragic history of the domination of a 
comparatively enlightened native race by 
European imperialism provides the background 
to the fascist colonization of Libya, and the 
urgent problem of the future of the country. 
Before the war, the Italian population of 
Libya was some 40,000, of which over 
20,000 were peasant colonists under the 
fascist colonization scheme; this compared 
with a native population of about 800,000. 
The native tribes were wholly excluded from 
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discipline, their vast means, their definite pro- 
gramme which is to conquer power or to keep 
under their thumb those who possess it formally. 
The needs of Russian policy have not changed 
and the battle will end only on the day when 
France’s foreign policy will be frankly russo- 
phile. 

Among the revolutionary forces one can only 
mention a courageous minority inside the C.G.T. 
(Trade Unions) struggling hard but suffocated 
by the weight of trade-union bureaucracy. The 
Trotskyists have raised their voices on the occa- 
sion of the referendum to demand a “Socialist, 
Communist, Trade-Unionist Government”, that 
is to say a government whose first task would 
be to put in jail Trotskyist militants (at least 
the sincere ones). 

The Anarchists have preferred to remind the 
workers not to be beguiled once more by the 
electorial trickery and to take instead action to 
defend their wages, their living conditions, their 
liberties which are neglected or attacked by all 
political parties. The rapid increase in the sale 
of the anarchist paper Le Libertaire, which has 
been allowed to become a weekly since the Ist 
May, shows that its propaganda answers a real 


need. 
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during the war and the Cyrenaican Defence 
Force now, now exércise police control over 
the greater part of Libya in place of the 
Italian carabinieri.. This represents a change 
of power but hardly a step forward, since the 
possibilities of a British-sponsored Senussi 
domination of Cyrenaica and perhaps Tripoli- 
tania would raise the immediate problem of 
the fate of many tens of thousands of Italian 
settlers (mostly peasants and tradesmen) and 
native Jews. The obvious solution of the 
question lies in immediate independence of 
the Libyan territories from any domination 
by the Great Powers, and the formation of an 
agricultural and social council to direct the 
affairs of the country based upon free co- 
operation and the pooling of resources be- 
tween Arabs and Italians in proportion -to 
their numerical strength. 

Whatever may be the fate of Libya, this 
seemingly logical resolution of the problem is 
most unlikely to be adopted. The reason is 
simple: Libya is a country comprising mainly 
a vast stretch of desert, but with a pleasant, 
warm, mainly fertile coast-line which before 
the war exported goods yearly to the value 
of over £20 million. It produces some of the 
finest barley in the world; apart from this, 
wheat, grape vines, olives and almonds are 
extensively cultivated. Towns such as Tobruk, 
Derna, Benghazi and Tripoli represent a 
potential fortune for any enterprising govern- 
ment as tourist and holiday resorts: already 
before the war fascist Italy had made Tripoli 
into their chief foreign pleasure-resort, build- 
ing gambling casinos, theatres, cinemas, opera 
houses, modern shops and piazzas to attract 
the tourist trade. 


WRITERS SUPPORT 
CAMPAIGN 


In the last issue of Freedom we drew atten- 
tion to the continued imprisonment, under heavy 
sentences, of some 3,000 conscientious objectors 
in American prisons. Since that article appear- 
ed, a group of more than twenty well-known 
British writers, artists and musicians have signed 
the protest letter to President Truman which 
was organised by the Freedom Dfence Com- 
mittee to support the campaign for an amnesty 
which is being waged by a committee in America. 

You can reinforce this appeal by getting your 
trade union, P.P.U. or other organisation branch 
to send a similar letter to President Truman, The 
White House, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Con- 
scientious objectors, especially, who are now 
almost free from persecution in England, should 
make a special effort to help their less fortunate 
comrades in America, who are maintaining a 
militant attitude of defiance towards the State. 

The text of the letter of protest is printed 
below: 

We view with concern the continued imprison- 
ment under heavy sentences of 3,000 Conscient- 
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r. Molotov took the first step in the ‘bargain 

by saying that the Soviet Government 
id not insist on its claim to a trusteeship 
lripolitania and would agree to the French 
for an Italian trusteeship, under UNO 
rvision. 
he question on everybody’s lips in Confer- 
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mplication, for the British and Americans 
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Bevin is being generally supported in this coun- 
try (with the exception of the Communist Party 
and its stooges who suffer from a transferred 
Nationalism—Russia) in his fight with Molotov, 
as are Byrnes, Molotov and Bidault in their 
respective countries not because the people sce 
in the struggle an attempt to bring permanent 
peace to the world, but simply because the 
majority of the people suffer from a false idea 
of patriotism. “My country right or wrong” is 
a disease for which the ruling class will not 
attempt to find a remedy. Without nationalism 
there would be no physical frontiers; without 
frontiers there would be no diplomacy; without 
diplomacy no Big Four and—since we do not 


believe in the myth of war being part of “human 


nature” and therefore an inevitable process—no 
wars. 

War takes place in modern Society not be- 
cause of the wickedness of scientists, but because 
of the apathy and gullibility of those who are 
its victims. During the last war thousands of 
people revolted against the taking up of arms 
in a conflict which was not of their making. 
Those people were to be found in all countries 
and not just in this island. Their work is far 
from ended. Because if war is to be relegated 
to the past, the effort must come from the 
people, understanding the causes of war and 
stamping them out by enlightenment and under- 
standing. This cannot and will never be under- 
taken by politicians, sitting round conference 
tables, whatever their professed ideals. 
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munitions factories, . 
Merchant shipping, and 

Naval vessels.” 
are not interested in speculation as to the 
decisions of the Peace Conference. What 
ire concerned about is the knowledge that 
Conference will not solve the problem of 
Already the Secretary General of the 
| League has declared that “If Tripoli is 
ed over to Italian trusteeship it means war” 
ist Italy and “‘it will mean war against the 
sh too, because the British will have to sup- 
the Italians”. This is only the first of 
y excuses for ill-feeling and possible wars 
een peoples. In actual fact it matters 
to the people who rules in the long run. 
{ matters is that there should be rulers. 
by propaganda and nationalist education 
mon to all countries from the U.S.A. to 
ia) passions will be worked up over the 
ions of frontiers. A new Mussolini will 
1 his way to power over the question of the 
r Italian majority in Trieste” as Hitler and 
any Dictators have done in the past over 
similar matters. At the bottom of it all is 
juestion of nationalism. Hitler and Musso- 
may be dead but nationalism throughout 
world is stronger than it has ever been. 
the Big Four Conference is a diplomatic 
gle in which national pride is involved. 
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Coming Elections 


‘ tore down the posters of their opponents 
painted swastikas on inscriptions advocating 
te in favour of No. Its official and con- 
“d press sustained an extraordinary effort 
ymvincing, seducing, menacing or insulting 
lectors. It can be reckoned that their pro- 
nda services displayed a sum of energies 
means five times greater than that of all 
opponents put together. 


iis extraordinary display probably contri- 
! to creating distrust among a population 
stomed to betrayals. The dictatorial aspect 
1¢ campaign, the insults, the complete lack 
cruples antagonised public opinion, and 
“1 many members of the Socialist Party 
weak the discipline of their party. The 
of the electors, tired of administrative mud- 
angry at stationary wages and the increase 
@ cost of living, for which the Communist 
y shares the responsibility inside the gov- 
ent, showed its resentment by voting No. 


study of the ballot figures by regions in 
“urison with those of the last elections shows 
the workers in the great industrial centres 
‘urning away from the communist-socialist 
while peasant districts rally themselves to 
©.P. (probably due to the jacobin, afiti- 
“al and patriotic attitude adopted in those 
cts). 

1¢ must also observe that the control of the 
munist Party over workers’ organisations is 
lv o hureacratic ane: thie ie whu it anita af 
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Libya and the Great Powers 


(From Our Near East Correspondent ) 


Tripoli,May 6th, 1946. 

HE very real problem of the future of 

Libya—comprising two of Italy’s former 
African colonies, Cyrenaica and Tripolitania 
—provides at the moment a further glaring 
example of the total incapacity of the so- 
called Great Powers to think in terms of any- 
thing but their own economic advantage and 
political agrandissement. 

The basic problem in dealing with the future 
of Libya is the resolution of the hereditary 
antagonism between the Italians and _ the 
Senussis. The Senussis are an independent 
Moslem tribe based on beliefs which are rela- 
tively progressive in comparison to orthodox 
Moslem ideology: for instance, an insistance 
on the will of Allah. Prior to the Italian in- 
vasion of Libya (then a Turkish province) in 
1911, the Senussis exercised a great measure 
of administrative and educational control in 
the country, despite the opposition of the 
Turks. 

Ever since the Italian occupation in 1912, 
the Senussis had engaged in a_ constant 
guerilla warfare with the Italians, being since 
1922 under the command of an almost legend- 
ary leader, Omar Mukhtar. There was, in- 
deed, ample ground for the Senussis’ dislike 
of Italian domination: their land was seized 
by a foreign power, its most fertile regions 
colonized with Italian peasantry and any re- 
sistance or protest on their part ruthlessly 
suppressed. In 1930 the Italian fascist 
régime tackled the problem of Arab opposi- 
tion to Mussolini’s new Empire in typical 
fashion, by deporting 80,000 of the Arab 
population across the desert to concentration 
camps round the Gulf of Sidra. Thousands 
died, and public executions and hangings were 
frequent. The Senussi centres which had 
administered tribal justice, assisted travellers 
and educated the youth were closed down and 
their sheiks deported to Italy. Finally, Omar 
Mukhtar himself was captured by a regiment 
of troops and an armoured car column, with 
the Air Force standing by! Condemned to 
death in a faked trial, he was hanged, and 
Senussi resistance was more or less effectively 
stifled. 

This tragic history of the domination of a 
comparatively enlightened native race by 
European imperialism provides the background 
to the fascist colonization of Libya, and the 
urgent problem of the future of the country. 
Before the war, the Italian population of 
Libya was some 40,000, of which over 
20,000 were peasant colonists under the 
fascist colonization scheme; this compared 
with a native population of about 800,000. 
The native tribes were wholly excluded from 


discipline, their vast means, their definite pro- 
gramme which is to conquer power or to keep 
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all the fertile coast-line which was absorbed 
into the colonization scheme and filled with 
Italian colonists. But even the latter were in 
an unenviable position, for under the Italian 
“plan” the colonist was paid only about £6 
a month for the first thre years, the profits 
of his produce being credited to his debt to 
the Italian government which included at least 
£1,500 as the cost of his house and equip- 
ment. For the next five years the colonist 
kept half his profits; after that, the rest was 
paid off in instalments. It was estimated 
that after twenty-five years the colonist might 
become the freehold owner of his house and 
farm! Quite briefly, Mussolini’s colonization 
scheme was spectacular but a flop, as must 
be any imperialist scheme which bases itself 
on the total elimination of the native popula- 
tion. 

What of the future? The Senussis, organ- 
ized by the British into the Libyan Arab Force 
during the war and the Cyrenaican Defence 
Force now, now exércise police control over 
the greater part of Libya in place of the 
Italian carabinieri.. This represents a change 
of power but hardly a step forward, since the 
possibilities of a  British-sponsored Senussi 
domination of Cyrenaica and perhaps Tripoli- 
tania would raise the immediate problem of 
the fate of many tens of thousands of Italian 
settlers (mostly peasants and tradesmen) and 
native Jews. The obvious solution of the 
question lies in immediate independence of 
the Libyan territories from any domination 
by the Great Powers, and the formation of an 
agricultural and social council to direct the 
affairs of the country based upon free co- 
operation and the pooling of resources be- 
tween Arabs and Italians in proportion -to 
their numerical strength. 

Whatever may be the fate of Libya, this 
seemingly logical resolution of the problem is 
most unlikely to be adopted. The reason is 
simple: Libya is a country comprising mainly 
a vast stretch of desert, but with a pleasant, 
warm, mainly fertile coast-line which before 
the war exported goods yearly to the value 
of over £20 million. It produces some of the 
finest barley in the world; apart from this, 
wheat, grape vines, olives and almonds are 
extensively cultivated. Towns such as Tobruk, 
Derna, Benghazi and Tripoli represent a 
potential fortune for any enterprising govern- 
ment as tourist and holiday resorts: already 
before the war fascist Italy had made Tripoli 
into their chief foreign pleasure-resort, build- 
ing gambling casinos, theatres, cinemas, opera 
houses, modern shops and piazzas to attract 
the tourist trade. 
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It is unlikely that the victorious powers will 
be willing to see this prize pass quietly back 
into the hands of those who live there. The 
classic imperialist method of “divide and rule’? 
is already being followed by the British Mili- 
tary Administration, Senussis being set against 
Italians, and the genuine problems of both 
groups being treated with the same utterly un- 
imaginative and uncomprehendingly stupidity 
which has symbolized British colonial policy 
for so long. 

Whilst the Senussis have been informed by 
the British that they “will, in no circum- 
stances, again fall under Italian domination,” 
it seems pretty clear that Mr. Bevin’s general 
idea is that they shall instead fall under 
British domination in future. France, on the 
other hand, seems to advocate Italian trustee- 
ship of the territory, on the grounds that only 
Italy has the requisite administrative exper- 
ience. It is not difficult to see prompting by 
the Soviet Union behind this attitude, designed 
to negative the British case and pave the wry 
for their own extraordinary claim of “‘trustee- 
ship” of Tripolitania. The now “democratic” 
Italian government is naturally anxious to 
press its own claims for this part of Italy’s 
former empire, full of protestations as to its 
political disinterestedness. The U.S.A., which 
so often makes fatuous moral pronouncements 
to cover up its actual intention of behaving in 
an exactly contrary manner (a_ favourite 
American game from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence onwards) has said loftily with refer- 
ence to the Italian colonies that the object of 
trusteeship should be ‘“‘to promote the self- 
government of the people of the colony and 
not to enrich the trustee or increase its econo- 
mic and military power’. —Which leads one 
to suspect that God’s own country is hoping 
to be able to get a finger into the Libyan pie 
also and pull out a few plums. 

So this pleasant and friendly land is passing 
under the auctioneer’s hammer once more. 
Only the vagaries of international political 
intrigue can determine the future rulers of 
Libya (though I must note that the officials 
of the B.M.A. are settling down here, com- 
plete with wives and children, with a remark- 
able air of determination that they are here 
for good!) 

The only prediction that one can make is 
that, whoever is going to profit out of this 
country, it is not going to be the inhabitants. 
And, after all, what can the inhabitants do? 
Appeal to U.N.O.? —It is U.N.O. itself which 
is busy parcelling out their land at this 
moment to the highest bidder. Long live the 
Atlantic Charter! 


U.S. C.0s. AMNESTY 
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' tore down the posters of their opponents 
painted swastikas on inscriptions advocating 
te in favour of No. Its official and con- 
(i press sustained an extraordinary effort 
yvincing, seducing, menacing or insulting 
lectors. It can be reckoned that their pro- 
nda services displayed a sum of energies 
means five times greater than that of all 
opponents put together. 


lis extraordinary display probably contri- 
| to creating distrust among a population 
itomed to betrayals. The dictatorial aspect 
¢ campaign, the insults, the complete lack 
cruples antagonised public opinion, and 
“4 many members of the Socialist Party 
reak the discipline of their party. The 
of the electors, tired of administrative mud- 
angry at stationary wages and the increase 
e cost of living, for which the Communist 
, shares the responsibility inside the gov- 
ent, showed its resentment by voting No. 


study of the ballot figures by regions in 
arison with those of the last elections shows 
the workers in the great industrial centres 
urning away from the communist-socialist 
while peasant districts rally themselves to 
C.P. (probably due to the jacobin, afiti- 
‘al patriotic attitude adopted in those 
cts). 


1¢ must also observe that the control of the 
munist Party over workers’ organisations is 
ly a bureacratic one; this is why it spite of 
nstructions received by the leadership many 
lists and trade unions have not followed 


hat will be the results of the rejection of the 
titution? First of all one may expect that 
socialist federations will break away from 
Olicy of collaboration with the Communist 
y. The refusal to carry out a joint electoral 
aign has already shown that the distrust of 
Socialist Party is increasing. Their differ- 
| are now mostly in the constitutional field 
no revolutionary tendency has manifested 
as yet. The arrival of Marceau Pivert in 
ce may bring about inside or outside the 
ilist Party the birth of a_ revolutionary 
list movement. Inside the Trade Unions 
/ might be a strengthening of the forces 
uring independence from political parties. 
ar as the Communist Party is concerned it 
renew its efforts to establish an even more 
control over working class movements. 


on’t let’s make any mistake about it. In 
of this defeat the Communists remain the 
Party, if not the only Party, in France. 
only by their numbers but also by their 








the country, despite the OPPOsttom OF Tie 
Turks. 

Ever since the Italian occupation in 1912, 
the Senussis had engaged in a_ constant 
guerilla warfare with the Italians, being since 
1922 under the command of an almost legend- 
ary leader, Omar Mukhtar. There was, in- 
deed, ample ground for the Senussis’ dislike 
of Italian domination: their land was seized 
by a foreign power, its most fertile regions 
colonized with Italian peasantry and any re- 
sistance or protest on their part ruthlessly 
suppressed. In 1930 the Italian fascist 
régime tackled the problem of Arab opposi- 
tion to Mussolini’s new Empire in typical 
fashion, by deporting 80,000 of the Arab 
population across the desert to concentration 
camps round the Gulf of Sidra. Thousands 
died, and public executions and hangings were 
frequent. The Senussi centres which had 
administered tribal justice, assisted travellers 
and educated the youth were closed down and 
their sheiks deported to Italy. Finally, Omar 
Mukhtar himself was captured by a regiment 
of troops and an armoured car column, with 
the Air Force standing by! Condemned to 
death in a faked trial, he was hanged, and 
Senussi resistance was more or less effectively 
stifled. 

This tragic history of the domination of a 
comparatively enlightened native race by 
European imperialism provides the background 
to the fascist colonization of Libya, and the 
urgent problem of the future of the country. 
Before the war, the Italian population of 
Libya was some 40,000, of which over 
20,000 were peasant colonists under the 
fascist colonization scheme; this compared 
with a native population of about 800,000. 
The native tribes were wholly excluded from 


discipline, their vast means, their definite pro- 
gramme which is to conquer power or to keep 
under their thumb those who possess it formally. 
The needs of Russian policy have not changed 
and the battle will end only on the day when 
France’s foreign policy will be frankly russo- 
phile. 

Among the revolutionary forces one can only 
mention a courageous minority inside the C.G.T. 
(Trade Unions) struggling hard but suffocated 
by the weight of trade-union bureaucracy. The 
Trotskyists have raised their voices on the occa- 
sion of the referendum to demand a “Socialist, 
Communist, Trade-Unionist Government”, that 
is to say a government whose first task would 
be to put in jail Trotskyist militants (at least 
the sincere ones). 


The Anarchists have preferred to remind the 
workers not to be beguiled once more by the 
electorial trickery and to take instead action to 
defend their wages, their living conditions, their 
liberties which are neglected or attacked by all 
political parties. The rapid increase in the sale 
of the anarchist paper Le Libertaire, which has 
been allowed to become a weekly since the Ist 
May, shows that its propaganda answers a real 


need. 
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zea by the British into the Libyan Arab Force 
during the war and the Cyrenaican Defence 
Force now, now exércise police control over 
the greater part of Libya in place of the 
Italian carabinieri.. This represents a change 
of power but hardly a step forward, since the 
possibilities of a British-sponsored Senussi 
domination of Cyrenaica and perhaps Tripoli- 
tania would raise the immediate problem of 
the fate of many tens of thousands of Italian 
settlers (mostly peasants and tradesmen) and 
native Jews. The obvious solution of the 
question lies in immediate independence of 
the Libyan territories from any domination 
by the Great Powers, and the formation of an 
agricultural and social council to direct the 
affairs of the country based upon free co- 
operation and the pooling of resources be- 
tween Arabs and Italians in proportion ~to 
their numerical strength. 

Whatever may be the fate of Libya, this 
seemingly logical resolution of the problem is 
most unlikely to be adopted. The reason is 
simple: Libya is a country comprising mainly 
a vast stretch of desert, but with a pleasant, 
warm, mainly fertile coast-line which before 
the war exported goods yearly to the value 
of over £20 million. It produces some of the 
finest barley in the world; apart from this, 
wheat, grape vines, olives and almonds are 
extensively cultivated. Towns such as Tobruk, 
Derna, Benghazi and Tripoli represent a 
potential fortune for any enterprising govern- 
ment as tourist and holiday resorts: already 
before the war fascist Italy had made Tripoli 
into their chief foreign pleasure-resort, build- 
ing gambling casinos, theatres, cinemas, opera 
houses, modern shops and piazzas to attract 
the tourist trade. 
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In the last issue of Freedom we drew atten- 
tion to the continued imprisonment, under heavy 
sentences, of some 3,000 conscientious objectors 
in American prisons. Since that article appear- 
ed, a group of more than twenty well-known 
British writers, artists and musicians have signed 
the protest letter to President Truman which 
was organised by the Freedom Dfence Com- 
mittee to support the campaign for an amnesty 
which is being waged by a committee in America. 

You can reinforce this appeal by getting your 
trade union, P.P.U. or other organisation branch 
to send a similar letter to President Truman, The 
White House, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Con- 
scientious objectors, especially, who are now 
almost free from persecution in England, should 
make a special effort to help their less fortunate 
comrades in America, who are maintaining a 
militant attitude of defiance towards the State. 

The text of the letter of protest is printed 
below: 

We view with concern the continued imprison- 
ment under heavy sentences of 3,000 Conscient- 


rence. It is not difficult to see prompting by 
the Soviet Union behind this attitude, designed 
to negative the British case and pave the wey 
for their own extraordinary claim of “‘trustee- 
ship’? of Tripolitania. The now ‘“‘democratic” 
Italian government is naturally anxious to 
press its own claims for this part of Italy’s 
former empire, full of protestations as to its 
political disinterestedness. The U.S.A., which 
so often makes fatuous moral pronouncements 
to cover up its actual intention of behaving in 
an exactly contrary manner (a_ favourite 
American game from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence onwards) has said loftily with refer- 
ence to the Italian colonies that the object of 
trusteeship should be “‘to promote the self- 
government of the people of the colony and 
not to enrich the trustee or increase its econo- 
mie and military power’. —Which leads one 
to suspect that God’s own country is hoping 
to be able to get a finger into the Libyan pie 
also and pull out a few plums. 

So this pleasant and friendly land is passing 
under the auctioneer’s hammer once more. 
Only the vagaries of international political 
intrigue can determine the future rulers of 
Libya (though I must note that the officials 
of the B.M.A. are settling down here, com- 
plete with wives and children, with a remark- 
able air of determination that they are here 
for good!) 

The only prediction that one can make is 
that, whoever is going to profit out of this 
country, it is not going to be the inhabitants. 
And, after all, what can the inhabitants do? 
Appeal to U.N.O.? —It is U.N.O. itself which 
is busy parcelling out their land at this 
moment to the highest bidder. Long live the 
Atlantic Charter! 
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ious Objectors in your country, and wish to 
associate our names with the petitions which we 
understand are being sent to you by American 
organisations and citizens. 

We would ask respectfully if it is not possible 
now that the war is ended for the remainder of 
the sentences imposed on these men to be com- 
muted by a general amnesty and would point 
out, in support of our request, that almost all 
Conscientious Objectors have now been released 
from British prisons. 

Although affairs in your country may not 
strictly concern us, we feel obliged to express our 
views on what seems to us a harsh treatment of 
these men, and have no doubt that you will be 
glad to be informed of opinions on this matter 
in countries other than your own. Gerald 
Brenan, Benjamin Britten, Fenner Brockway, 
Alex Comfort, Rhys }. Davies, M.P., T. S. 
Eliot, Faringdon, E. M. Forster, B. H. Liddell 
Hart, Laurence Housman, C, E. M. foad, 
Augustus Fohn, Arthur Koestler, Ethel Mannin, 
Fohn Middleton Murry, George Orwell, Bertrand 
Russell, G. Bernard Shaw, Edith Sitwell, Osbert 
Sitwell, Michael Tippett, Gamel Woolsey. 
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MANKIND is witnessing just now one of the most tragic as 
well as most comical performances in man’s history. 

The very same “democratic” States that had cast aside all 
the so-called “international laws” of warfare by constructing 
and using the monstrous atomic bomb, pretends not to know 
how and by whom this frankenstein, which it has itself given 
birth to, should be controlled. 

Since the chief culprits responsible for the actual creation 
of this diabolical weapon of warfare, the scientists, have come 
forward to participate in this verbal battle and chess-game of 
secret manceuvrings for world power domination by the newly- 
risen imperialistic world power, the United States, it is quite 
proper first to digress upon the role of the scientists as such, so 
that we may have a clearer perspective as to the huge challeng- 
ing task that now confronts the very life and well-being of 
mankind. 

Addressing the scientific-staff that had constructed the atomic 
bomb, one of those present at this gathering, wrote a report in 
the New York Times of October 7, 1945, which states, in part: 

“Never in the history of science were so many scientists 

recruited to perform one task ..-.. All the scientists realize 

what the bombs would mean in another war. They have 
wings of conscience ... Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer specifi- 
cally stated that he would not say one word to alleviate the 
fears of those of us who might feel that we had actually 
done a terrible thing and indicated that this should remain 

a problem to be solved by our conscience... He felt that 

we owed a great deal to the people of this country, and that, 

at least as a short term view of things, we had to some extent 
paid our debt.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s (the chief of the staff) statement is des- 
tined to become a “classic” in the infamous construction of the 
atomic bomb. 

Standing out first in importance is the brutal frank admis- 
sion that they, the scientists, were fully aware of the murderous 
weapon that they ,constructed for the use by the State against 
the human race! 

The most preposterous part of Dr. Oppenheimer’s statement 
lies in his attempt to offer an alibi for their criminal act—that 
by doing what they did, they had paid “a debt” to the people 
of the United States! 

No more dastardly falsehood, deliberate or otherwise, could 
have been advanced. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, and his staff of foreign and native asso- 
ciates, know only too well that the people of the U.S. were not 
consulted in any manner whatsoever about the Government’s 
embarkation of financing this monstrous project, just as their 
assent to employ this weapon was never asked. Furthermore, 
Dr. Oppenheimer knew only too well that every person associated 
with this diabolical project was sworn to the utmost secrecy 
from_the people, as well as constantly surrounded by agents of 
the Government to assure its enforcement. 

_ And finally, when the day of vengeance will come about, 
as it is most likely bound to, it is none other but the people of 
the U.S. that will be made to pay the same horrible price, as 
did the people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

: Had Dr. Oppenheimer cared to be at least straightforward 
in attempting to offer an alibi, he could simply have stated that 
the U.S. Government had forced the scientists to perfect their 
own self-conceived frankenstein that they, themselves, had 
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The fact that as far is it is known to date, not a single 
scientist is known to have refused participating in the construc- 
tion of the atomic bomb is, in itself, one of the most dis- 
honourable aspects of the whole project. 

No one has a moral right to cast aspersions, or upbraid 
radicals, artists, writers or scientists who escaped from their 
respective countries when their lives were in jeopardy. Such 
action did not harm directly one’s fellow men. Indirectly, it 
may be argued that it did affect the struggle against the pre- 
vailing tyrannies from which they have fied. At its worst though 
such action need only be accounted to one’s own conscience* 

The inhuman scientists, as well as their apologists are to- 
day busily engaged in suggesting that this monstrous creation 
could also be used for the benefit of mankind. 

The same defence was made for the scientists’ introduction 
of gunpowder, the submarine, and the airplane. 

Yet it is more than questionable, if one should examine the 
toll that man has been paying for the introduction of gunpowder, 
the submarine, and the airplane, as to whether mankind would 
not have been far better off without them.* 

The concern and uneasiness that the unloosening of the 
atomic bomb has brought upon the world speaks for itself. 

Realizing their guiit in making possible the creation of the 
atomic bornb, the scientists are now making an attempt to cover 
up their criminal deed by coming forward to advise mankind 
as to who should be entrusted with this terrible diabolical weapon 
that they have created. 

In the Saturday Review of Literature for October 13, 1945 
there is a statement by “The Association of Oak Ridge (Ten- 
nessee) Scientists, at Clinton Laboratories,” wherein it is said, 
in part: 

“. . . We, as scientists who knowingly contributed to the 

development of atomic power, feel keenly the responsibility we 
accepted in helping to create this force... We submit that 
anything less than a single world policy with regards to atomic 
power and weapons can result only in catastrophe... We 
feel that participation by every nation in some plan for a 
single world control of atomic energy is an inescapable con- 
conclusion.” 

The suggested plan of the scientists is only matched by their 
crimeful creation: the atomic bomb. And it therefore behoves 
everyone to become most deeply concerned in examining their 
suggested plan for a world power of all nations—a super-State. 

What is the foundation upon which such a super-State is 
to be constructed? 

And who are those powers that will constitute such a 
super-State, and into whose hands may this menacing weapon 
which threatens the whole of mankind safely be entrusted? 

Whilst the “Four Freedoms” Alliance was engaged in 
staging a United Nations Conference of all “peace loving 
nations” at San Francisco, two of its chief members, the United 
*In a most remarkably frank article by Prof Karl Brandt, “Ger- 

mans Are Human Too”, in The Progressive of October 22, 

1945, he wrote, in part: 
“A day after Hitler came to power, terror was in effect... 
I saw very clearly that I could land and end very quickly in 
acamp. However, being a coward and no hero, and clinging 
to this little bit of life for myself and my wife, I chose to 
leave everything behind ... But millions of the best Ger- 
mans neither had the opportunity to emigrate, nor did they 
want to give up what they loved...” 

*Deaths in the American Revolution were 4,044. In the war of 
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States and Great Britain, were long before (years in fac 
secretly aware of their own sinister and criminal design an 
engagement in the creation of such a powerful monstrous wi 
weapon that would make, as they now openly and shameless! 
admit, the creation of a United Nations_organization—obsolet 

Russia, one of the leading three powers, has alread 
accused the other two of using the atomic bomb as a blackma 
weapon against all other nations. 


Before the atomic bomb was employed every one knew thi 
these three powers have secretly carved up their eventual spoil 
of victory by dividing the world into spheres of influence, ¢ 
balances of power. 

Whatever these three world powers have decided upo 
during the entire war as well as since their “victory”, has bee 
done not only without any knowledge or consent of the peopl 
over whom they reign, but in complete secrecy from them. 

Since in any conceived super-State these three leadin 
powers would play the deciding role—how could then the atom) 
bomb scientists sincerely come forward and lend their suppo! 
to build a new world power upon such a self-evidently rotte 
foundation? 

These scientists may not be fully aware of it, but to suppo' 
the creation of such a super-State will not only fail to assur 
the future safety and existence of mankind, but will actuall 
accomplish the very opposite purpose. 

3 * 


Assuming that the three leading “victorious” powers wi 
eventually patch-up (for the time being) their secretly arrange 
divisions of the spoils of war, and the “‘peace” which folloy 
it, can any sane and well intentioned’ person conscientiously pr 
tend that such a triumvirate ought to be entrusted with the futur 
fate of mankind? 

If for no other reason but that of the total secrecy that hi 
accompanied every one of the “Four Freedoms’ Alliance cor 
ferences, including the formation of the so-called United Natior 
organization, this unholy new triumvirate has forfeited its rig/ 
to be trusted by the people, not only of their respective countrie 
but equally so, of the whole world. 

But by far the most important reason why mankind can n 
longer entrust its very existence to such hands, lies in the manne 
in which the two leading ‘“‘democratic” States have, in total di: 
regard of their own people, and mankind as a whole, bee 
directly responsible for the creation, construction and employ 
ment of the most diabolocal war weapon ever devised by man= 
the atomic-bomb. And last but not least, that: the two atomi 
bombs were employed without any semblance of justification= 
since the “enemy” against whom they were employed was lon 
before known to have been defeated and pleading for peace! 

The inhumane scientists’ suggestion of entrusting the en 
ployment of the atomic bomb in any sort of a super-State woul 
spell suicide for the human race. 

And to entrust this lethal weapon to.a world power thy 
has already forfeited any moral right to be trusted by mankin 
is doubly suicidal. 

There can be but one answer to this dangerous as weil 4 
insidious suggestion put forward by the inhumane scientists 
from the voices and hearts of the peoples in every nook an 
corner throughout the world must resound a thunderous emphati 
NO!! 

Mankind is to-day confronted with a challenge never equa 
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as it is most likely bound to, it is none other but the people of 
the U.S. that will be made to pay the same horrible price, as 
did the people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
: Had Dr. Oppenheimer cared to be at least straightforward 
in attempting to offer an alibi, he could simply have stated that 
the U.S. Government had forced the scientists to perfect their 
own self-conceived frankenstein that they, themselves, had 
brought on a platter to it. Of course, it would still remain a 
dubious alibi, since, if they really had held any consideration for 
the welfare of mankind, they could simply have proven this by 
not submitting the plan to the government in the first place! 
From any angle that one may wish to view it—the role of 
the scientists in the construction and employment of the atomic 
bomb will forever remain one of the most abominable acts ever 
perpetrated against the human. race. 


T saw very clearly that I could land and end very quickly in 
acamp. However, being a coward and no hero, and clinging 
to this little bit of life for myself and my wife, I chose to 
leave everything behind... But millions of the best Ger- 
mans neither had the opportunity to emigrate, nor did they 
want to give up what they loved...” 

*Deaths in the American Revolution were 4,044. In the war of 
1812—1,877. In the Mexican war 1,721. In the Union side 
of the Civil War 110,070, and in the Confederate side—74,524. 
In the Spanish American War 345. In the First World War 
50,000. Incomplete estimate of death in the Second World 
War—300,000. A total of 543,00 in 170 years of existence of 
the United States. 

In contrast to this, the automobile alone in less than half a 


Th GOMOEY SUTCTUE, 

There can be but one answer to this dangerous as weil a 
insidious suggestion put forward by the inhumane. scientists: 
from the voices and hearts of the peoples in every nook an 
corner throughout the world must resound a thunderous emphati 
NO!! 

Mankind is to-day confronted with a challenge never equal 
led in importance in the history of man: It is the challenge o 
Life and Death for itself, the human race! 

And it lies within the manner in which the peoples every 
where meet, in common unison, this challenge hurled at it by 
the State—the world over—that the answer will be given ag ti 
whether mankind is to survive at all. 

MARCUS GRAHAM 


century has caused approximately 1,000,000 deaths! 


(To be concluded) 





PROUDHON: ‘THE FIRST ANARCHIST? 


Continued from brevious Issue 

Proudhon was elected to the assembly in July, 
1848, but his career there was a stormy one, 
and left him with an intensified contempt for 
political methods. He refused to support any 
party, and when he put forward his own pro- 
posals for the equalisation of property and the 
abolition of government, the assembly voted 
almost unanimously that his proposition was 
“an odious attack on the principles of public 
inorals”. Proudhon and one other deputy were 
the only dissentients. He then turned away 
from political action, and hoped to begin the 
economic undermining of the money system by 
the establishment of a “bank” by which pro- 
ducers could exchange their goods without going 
through the normal commercial and _ financial 
transactions of the capitalist market. But by 
this time Proudhon had become a _ sufficiently 
great nuisance to the reactionary government for 
him to be imprisoned for three yars in 1849 for 
an attack on the new president, Louis Napoleon, 
later Napoleon III. 


During his incarceration, Proudhon managed 
to edit his paper from prison, until a series of 
heavy fines which ate up the funds had made 
this impossible. Then he settled down to sys- 
tematising his ideas, and during the rest of his 
imprisonment wrote the two books in which his 
theories are most clearly expressed, ‘The General 
Idea of the Revolution in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”, and the “Confessions of a Revolutionary”. 


When he was released from prison in 1853, 
he found the situation a difficult one in which 
to propagate his ideas. The Bonapartist police 
system was already clamping down on freedom 
of expression, and he was refused permission to 
publish a newspaper or even a review. He wrote 
a pamphlet attacking Napoleon III, and was 
promptly forbidden to publish any more poli- 
tical writings. He then contemplated turning to 
literature. For this he was eminently fitted by 
reason of his eloquent and lucid French style, 
and his writer friends, including Saint Beuve, 
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tried to persuade him to use his talents to be- 
come a literary critic. But Proudhon could not 
keep away from social criticism, and in 1854 
commenced his great attack on the Church, 
“Justice in the Revolution and the Church”. 
The book was completed and published in 1858. 
It was immediately suppressed and Proudhon 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and a 
large fine. He escaped to Belgium, where he 
remained in exile until his pardon in 1862. 
During his exile he wrote “War and Peace”, 
in which he showed that justice could never be 
obtained by means of war, and shortly after his 
return to Paris he wrote ‘Ihe Federative Prin- 
ciple’, in which he attacked the creed of nation- 
alism that. afflicted the revolutionary movement 
of the time. 


In Paris he regained an honoured place among 
the working class movement, and led the section 
of, the left which opposed the Jacobin participa- 
tion in the Bonapartist assembly and demanded 
an organised boycott of political activity. In 
his last work, “The Political Capacity of the 
Working Classes’, he recommended the workers 
to make their own movement and to cease sup- 
port of so-called radical politicians. He died 
in January, 1865, and his funeral became a 
great demonstration against the church and the 
existing régime. 

Proudhon‘s main and most influential ideas 
can be classified under three headings: anarch- 
ism, mutualism, federalism. 


His anarchism was based on a feeling of the 
integrity of each individual in his own right. 
He believed that a man could be free only if he 
decided for himself on all the vital questions of 
life. Any over-riding authority, any general 
constitution or legal code was unjustifiable be- 
cause it could not be based on the agreement of 
each individual man. 


In place of government Proudhon advocated 
a system of interconnection within society be- 
tween individual men and by contracts for 
which they are responsible to each other and not 
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to any authority. As far as possible, men 
should control their own affairs; where co- 
operation is necessary, as in the management of 
large concerns like factories and railways, the 
workmen should be linked in organisations to 
operate such facilities. ach village or town 
would administer all the affairs that concerned 
it immediately. In place of the state would be 
a federation of towns and provinces, to adminis-~ 
ter the very few matters that merited common 
action. In time political life would be extirpated 
and the economic organisation of goods and ex- 
change would take its place as the basis of social 
intercourse. 


The advent of this society of mutual contracts 
or mutualism, could be brought about, in 
Proudhon’s opinion, gradually and without vio- 
lence. He envisaged the breaking down of un- 
equal property by the abolition of usury and the 
establishment of banks by which the producers 
could exchange their products. Just ~ value 
relationships could be established, so that even- 
tually the operations of the exchange banks 
would eliminate money and replace political 
admiration by simple exchange book-keeping. 
With the abolition of interest, rent could become 
part of the purchase price of premises, and so, 
over a period of years, each man would control 
his own home and means of production, each 
group of workers their factory or public utility. 


One initial destructive step Proudhon deman- 
ded—the abolition of law. as it is known in 
capitalist: sociey. 


“The complete, immediate abolition o 
courts and tribunals, without any substitutio) 
in transition, is one of the prime necessitie 
of the Revolution.” 


Proudhon, if he was not so sanguine of ar 
early revolution as some of his contemporaries 
had an easy confidence in its eventual accom 
plishment through the processes of history. / 
limited acceptance of Hegel’s historicist idea 
led him to believe that the reaction of his tim 
would eventually breed revolution. 


To-day there is still much of Proudhon’ 
thought that remains valid. It is true, as mam 
critics following on Engels have been eager 1 
indicate, that his teachings are those of a societ 
of peasants and artisans, where large-scale in 
dustry had so far embraced a relatively smal 
portion of the population. In so far as thi 
is so, they do not apply to our own day, and thi 
can be said particularly of Proudhon’s proposal 
for exchange banks, which were based on th 
presupposition of a society of small proprietor: 
A different economic pattern would undoubtedl 
be necessary in an industrial system like our own 
particularly in the interim before economic de 
centralisation had shown any appreciable effec! 


But the main doctrines of Proudhon, th 
fundamental criticism of the state and of al 
other coercive institutions, the prophetic con 
demnations of nationalism and centralisatior 
have been proved with bitter effect in our moder: 
world of totalitarian wars and repressive stat 
action. Proudhon’s contractual and_ federalis 
theories provide the basic ideas for an alternatiy 
pattern which will avoid the incentives to strif 
and exploitation that exist to-day and indicat 
the way to a social conception based, not on an 
political abstraction, but on man and his need: 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 





The Situation in China 


In China, although the Japanese war is over, 
the two big parties (each retaining it own army 
despite the establishment of the Political Con- 
sultative Council and the conciliatory interven- 
tion of the U.S.A.), still treat each other as 
sworn enemies. The signing of a peace treaty 
was futile; the civil war goes on without a halt. 
The Manchurian incidents have only complicated 
the situation, and China’s future is dark and full 


ployment is on the upgrade, but the workin 
class have not yet found the means by whic 
they can defend themselves from this and oth« 
evils. 


Civil Liberties Curtailed 


You have been told that the wartime censo: 
ship has been abolished and that the Governmes 
is taking a new view of civil liberty. This 


SMMOSC UMAMMMOUSTY Ulat MS proposition Was 
“an odious attack on the principles of public 
inorals”. Proudhon and one other deputy were 
the only dissentients. He then turned away 
from political action, and hoped to begin the 
economic undermining of the money system by 
the establishment of a “bank” by which pro- 
ducers could exchange their goods without going 
through the normal commercial and financial 
transactions of the capitalist market. But by 
this time Proudhon had become a_ sufficiently 
great nuisance to the reactionary government for 
him to be imprisoned for three yars in 1849 for 
an attack on the new president, Louis Napoleon, 
later Napoleon III. 


During his incarceration, Proudhon managed 
to edit his paper from prison, until a series of 
heavy fines which ate up the funds had made 
this impossible. Then he settled down to sys- 
tematising his ideas, and during the rest of his 
imprisonment wrote the two books in which his 
theories are most clearly expressed, ““The General 
Idea of the Revolution in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”, and the “Confessions of a Revolutionary”. 


When he was released from prison in 1853, 
he found the situation a difficult one in which 
to propagate his ideas. The Bonapartist police 
system was already clamping down on freedom 
of expression, and he was refused permission to 
publish a newspaper or even a review. He wrote 
a pamphlet attacking Napoleon III, and was 
promptly forbidden to publish any more poli- 
tical writings. He then contemplated turning to 
literature. For this he was eminently fitted by 
reason of his eloquent and lucid French style, 
and his writer friends, including Saint Beuve, 
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remained in exile until his pardon in 1862, 
During his exile he wrote “War and Peace”, 
in which he showed that justice could never be 
obtained by means of war, and shortly after his 
return to Paris he wrote ‘““The Federative Prin- 
ciple’”’, in which he attacked the creed of nation- 
alism that. afflicted the revolutionary movement 
of the time. 


In Paris he regained an honoured place among 
the working class movement, and led the section 
of, the left which opposed the Jacobin participa- 
tion in the Bonapartist assembly and demanded 
an organised boycott of political activity. In 
his last work, “The Political Capacity of the 
Working Classes”, he recommended the workers 
to make their own movement and to cease sup- 
port of so-called radical politicians. He died 
in January, 1865, and his funeral became a 
great demonstration against the church and the 
existing régime. 

Proudhon‘s main and most influential ideas 
can be classified under three headings: anarch- 
ism, mutualism, federalism. 


His anarchism was based on a feeling of the 
integrity of each individual in his own right. 
He believed that a man could be free only if he 
decided for himself on all the vital questions of 
life. Any over-riding authority, any general 
constitution or legal code was unjustifiable be- 
cause it could not be based on the agreement of 
each individual man. 


In place of government Proudhon advocated 
a system of interconnection within society be- 
tween individual men and by contracts for 
which they are responsible to each other and not 


Judicial Retreat in India 


The widespread unrest in India was brought 
to a head a few months ago by the propaganda 
trials organized by the Government at Delhi of 
members of the Indian National Army. In- 
stead of achieving whatever object the imperial- 
ist government intended, they succeeded in 
uniting public opinion in India against it in a 
remarkable way. Not the least striking feature 
was the way in which agitation against the sen- 
tences of several of these men cut across com- 
munal divisions, Hindus and Moslems joining 
forces in the country-wide protests. The separ- 
atist Moslem League lost considerable ground 
during this agitation. 


The immediate effect was to make the gov- 
ernment hastily commute death sentences into 
life-imprisonment. In a leading article pub- 
lished at the time; Freedom drew attention to 
the fact that the trials, far from providing 
propaganda for the government, had had the 
effect of unifying India, and giving rise to a 
situation so grave from the imperialist point of 
view that several Cabinet ministers had to be 
dispatched forthwith to India in order to try 
and remedy the position. We can now report 
that the agitation which the Indian people organ- 


ized in solidarity with the arrested members of 
the Indian National Army has borne further 
fruit. According to an Associated Press report 
of May 3rd, “No more Indian Army officers 
and men who joined the “Indian National Army” 
are to be tried, according to an announcement 
to-day by the Government of India. Charges 
against a major, a captain, and a soldier have 
therefore been withdrawn, and of the more than 
14,000 arrested all have been released excepting 
300 who are detained in a camp gaol for 
questioning’’, 

This represents a complete judicial retreat on 
the Government’s part. It means that those 
already executed (if there have been any—and 
there may have been summary courts martial 
before the Delhi trials at which capital sentences 
would probably be inflicted) are now admitted to 
have been unjustly condemned, while those who 
had their death sentences commuted to life im- 
prisonment should be immediately released. We 
are not yet informed whether this has been done. 
Meanwhile, the withdrawal of the government 
is just one more indication of the gravity with 
which the imperialists regard the situation in 
India. 
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ter the very few matters that merited common 
action. In time political life would be extirpated 
and the economic organisation of goods and ex- 
change would take its place as the basis of social 
intercourse. 


The advent of this society of mutual contracts 
or mutualism, could be brought about, in 
Proudhon’s opinion, gradually and without vio- 
lence. He envisaged the breaking down of un- 
equal property by the abolition of usury and the 
establishment of banks by which the producers 
could exchange their products. Just ~ value 
relationships could be established, so that even- 
tually the operations of the exchange banks 
would eliminate money and replace political 
admiration by simple exchange book-keeping. 
With the abolition of interest, rent could become 
part of the purchase price of premises, and so, 
over a period of years, each man would control 
his own home and means of production, each 
group of workers their factory or public utility. 


One initial destructive step Proudhon deman- 
ded—the abolition of law. as it is known in 
capitalist: sociey. 
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are those of a society 
of peasants and artisans, where large-scale in- 
dustry had so far embraced a relatively small 
portion of the population. In so far as this 
is so, they do not apply to our own day, and this 
can be said particularly of Proudhon’s proposals 
for exchange banks, which were based on the 
presupposition of a society of small proprietors, 
A different economic pattern would undoubtedly 
be necessary in an industrial system like our own, 
particularly in the interim before economic de- 
centralisation had shown any appreciable effect. 


But the main doctrines of Proudhon, the 
fundamental criticism of the state and of all 
other coercive institutions, the prophetic con- 
demnations of nationalism and _ centralisation, 
have been proved with bitter effect in our modern 
world of totalitarian wars and repressive state 
action. Proudhon’s contractual and_ federalist 
theories provide the basic ideas for an alternative 
pattern which will avoid the incentives to strife 
and exploitation that exist to-day and indicate 
the way to a social conception based, not on any 
political abstraction, but on man and his needs, 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 





The Situation in China 


In China, although the Japanese war is over, 
the two big parties (each retaining it own army 
despite the establishment of the Political Con- 
sultative Council and the conciliatory interven- 
tion of the U.S.A.), still treat each other as 
sworn enemies. The signing of a peace treaty 
was futile; the civil war goes on without a halt. 
The Manchurian incidents have only complicated 
the situation, and China’s future is dark and full 
of danger. 

Of the parties that took part in the consulta- 
tive Council one can be indicated that, in the 
event of a governmental reshuffle, may find itself 
granted several places of importance. It is the 
“Young China” party calling itself China’s third 
big party but in fact only supported by certain 
intellectuals, 


As for the “Democratic League” it is a some- 
what motley company. The leaders are princi- 
pally civil servants or officers on the retired 
list, not always voluntarily) with a sprinkling of 
university people. The lower levels of the party 
are communist or qudsi communist to a man. 
At the moment, Young China is inclining to- 
wards the Kuomintang, whereas the “Democratic 
League” remains the echo and the shadow of 
the Communist Party. 


The Kuomintang is divided against itself. 
The governing party is corrupt beyond all hope 
of regeneration. Its civil service from top to 
bottom. 


Inflation is increasing day by day and no 
attempt is made to stop it, and the price of 
everything necessary to life rises with in incred- 
ible rapidity. Only with difficulty do the people 
maintain even a miserable standard of living. 
Famine is rampant. In the big towns unem- 


ployment is on the upgrade, but the working 
class have not yet found the means by which 
they can defend themselves from this and other 
evils. 


Civil Liberties Curtailed 


Your have been told that the wartime censor- 
ship has been abolished and that the Government 
is taking a new view of civil liberty. This is 
mere verbiage. The censors are still active; 
association still dangerous and persons with 
whom the Government does not see eye to eye 
have been known to disappear. 

The civil war has totally disrupted all com- 
munications and our “displaced” persons are still 
unable to get home. 

All China’s Anarchist groups appear to have 
gone down under the flood of the war, the 
comrades are scattered everywhere and are 
usually in the depths of poverty. However we 
understand that efforts at reconstruction are 
being made, though as yet there is no sign of a 
material link up between revived groups. 


Establishing World Contacts 


At present we are trying to establish con- 
tacts with the movement in other countries. We 
should like details of the movement in France, 
Britain, Italy and the U.S.A., and to receive 
news of the I.W.M.A. as well as the C.N.T— 
F.AI. The present activities of the Japanese 
anarchists is quite unknown to us, which is a 
pity. 

Fraternal greetings, 
LU CHIEN BO. 
Changtu, 
15/4/46. 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 18th MAY, 1946. 





The fact that as far is it is known to date, not a single 
scientist is known to have refused participating in the construc- 
tion of the atomic bomb is, in itself, one of the most dis- 
honourable aspects of the whole project. 

No one has a moral right to cast aspersions, or upbraid 
radicals, artists, writers or scientists who escaped from their 
respective countries when their lives were in jeopardy. Such 
action did not harm directly one’s fellow men. Indirectly, it 
may be argued that it did affect the struggle against the pre- 
vailing tyrannies from which they have fled. At its worst though 
such action need only be accounted to one’s own conscience* 

The inhuman scientists, as well as their apologists are to- 
day busily engaged in suggesting that this monstrous creation 
could also be used for the benefit of mankind. 

The same defence was made for the scientists’ introduction 
of gunpowder, the submarine, and the airplane. 

Yet it is more than questionable, if one should examine the 
toll that man has been paying for the introduction of gunpowder, 
the submarine, and the airplane, as to whether mankind would 
not have been far better off without them.* 

The concern and uneasiness that the unloosening of the 
atomic bomb has brought upon the world speaks for itself. 

Realizing their guilt in making possible the creation of the 
atomic bomb, the scientists are now making an attempt to cover 
up their criminal deed by coming forward to advise mankind 
as to who should be entrusted with this terrible diabolical weapon 
that they have created. 

In the Saturday Review of Literature for October 13, 1945 
there is a statement by “The Association of Oak Ridge (Ten- 
nessee) Scientists, at Clinton Laboratories,” wherein it is said, 
in part: 

“. . . We, as scientists who knowingly contributed to the 

development of atomic power, feel keenly the responsibility we 
accepted in helping to create this force ... We submit that 
anything less than a single world policy with regards to atomic 
power and weapons can result only in catastrophe... We 
feel that participation by every nation in some plan for a 
single world control of atomic energy is an inescapable con- 
conclusion.” 

The suggested plan of the scientists is only matched by their 
crimeful creation: the atomic bomb. And it therefore behoves 
everyone to become most deeply concerned in examining their 
suggested plan for a world power of all nations—a super-State. 

What is the foundation upon which such a super-State is 
to be constructed? 

And who are those powers that will constitute such a 
super-State, and into whose hands may this menacing weapon 
which threatens the whole of mankind safely be entrusted? 

Whilst the “Four Freedoms” Alliance was engaged in 
staging a United Nations Conference of all “peace loving 
nations” at San Francisco, two of its chief members, the United 
*In a most remarkably frank article by Prof Karl Brandt, “Ger- 

mans Are Human Too’, in The Progressive of October 22, 

1945, he wrote, in part: 
“A day after Hitler came to power, terror was in effect... 
I saw very clearly that I could land and end very quickly in 
acamp. However, being a coward and no hero, and clinging 
to this little bit of life for myself and my wife, I chose to 
leave everything behind... But millions of the best Ger- 
mans neither had the opportunity to emigrate, nor did they 
want to give up what they loved...” 


*Deaths in the American Revolution were 4,044. In the war of 
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States and Great Britain, were long before (years in fact) 
secretly aware of their own sinister and criminal design and 
engagement in the creation of such a powerful monstrous war 
weapon that would make, as they now openly and shamelessly 
admit, the creation of a United Nations_organization—obsolete. 


Russia, one of the leading three powers, has already 
accused the other two of using the atomic bomb as a blackmail 
weapon against all other nations. 


Before the atomic bomb was employed every one knew that 
these three powers have secretly carved up their eventual spoils 
of victory by dividing the world into spheres of influence, or 
balances of power. 

Whatever these three world powers have decided upon 
during the entire war as well as since their “victory”, has been 
done not only without any knowledge or consent of the peoples 
over whom they reign, but in complete secrecy from them. 

Since in any conceived super-State these three leading 
powers would play the deciding role—how could then the atomic 
bomb scientists sincerely come forward and lend their support 
to build a new world power upon such a self-evidently rotten 
foundation? 

These scientists may not be fully aware of it, but to support 
the creation of such a super-State will not only fail to assure 
the future safety and existence of mankind, but will actually 
accomplish the very opposite purpose. 

7% * 


Assuming that the three leading “victorious” powers will 
eventually patch-up (for the time being) their secretly arranged 
divisions of the spoils of war, and the “peace” which follows 
it, can any sane and well intentioned’ person conscientiously pre- 
tend that such a triumvirate ought to be entrusted with the future 
fate of mankind? 


If for no other reason but that of the total secrecy that has 
accompanied every one of the ‘Four Freedoms” Alliance con- 
ferences, including the formation of the so-called United Nations 
organization, this unholy new triumvirate has forfeited its right 
to be trusted by the people, not only of their respective countries, 
but equally so, of the whole world. 

But by far the most important reason why mankind can no 
longer entrust its very existence to such hands, lies in the manner 
in which the two leading ‘“‘democratic” States have, in total dis- 
regard of their own people, and mankind as a whole, been 
directly responsible for the creation, construction and employ- 
ment of the most diabolocal war weapon ever devised by man— 
the atomic-bomb. And last but not least, that: the two atomic 
bombs were employed without any semblance of justification— 
since the “enemy” against whom they were employed was long 
before known to have been defeated and pleading for peace! 

The inhumane scientists’ suggestion of entrusting the em- 
ployment of the atomic bomb in any sort of a super-State would 
spell suicide for the human race. 

And to entrust this lethal weapon to.a world power that 
has already forfeited any moral right to be trusted by mankind 
is doubly suicidal. 

There can be but one answer to this dangerous as weil as 
insidious suggestion put forward by the inhumane scientists: 
from the voices and hearts of the peoples in every nook and 
corner throughout the world must resound a thunderous emphatic 
NO!! 

Mankind is to-day confronted with a challenge never equal- 
led in importance in the history of man: It is the challenge of 








Anarchist Commentary 


LW.W. CONVENTION 


On March 18th to 21st, at Chicago, the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World held their 25th Con- 
vention. They met at a time when the working 
class are facing some of the most serious prob- 
lems, and are beset by insidious dangers within 
their own ranks, such that the manner in which 
these problems are recognized and faced will be 
a determining factor in the history of the next 
few years. Not all the resolutions of the 
Wobblies’ convention have yet been published, 
but early reports indicate that they discussed 
the outstandingly important problems, and adop- 
ted a radical policy towards them. 


The Industrial Worker (30.3.46) recalls that 
at its first Convention in 1905 the IWW passed 
a resolution condemning the Russian Czarist 
government, at that time. engaged in repressive 
measures against the revolutionists of the 1905 
insurrection by sending them in huge batches to 
provide slave labour in Siberia. ‘In the year 
1946,” writes the Industrial Worker, “Forty-one 
years after the first revolution, a similar resolution 
was passed aimed at a more dirty, more absolute 
dictatorship than the Czars could ever institute. 
For every slave labourer in Siberia in 1905, 
there is now at least ten.” The report goes on 
to relate this resolution to the struggle which 
the IWW, in common with the Anarchists, have 
always fought against political methods in the 
working class struggle, in particular against the 
adherents of Daniel de Leon, whose ideas of 
“leadership” were taken up and given much 
more insistent expression by Lenin. “To-day, 
the idea is propounded by men who are actually 
the ‘Fifth Column’ of Fascism. To-day the 
propagators of the De-Leon-cum-Lenin idea 
are agents of a tyrannical, despotic government. 
To-day, the men who propound the theory are 
the stooges of a government which has murdered 
more union men; more ‘genuine’ communists 
than all other governments combined.” 


_ The actual Resolution (No. 15 of the Conven- 
tion) on the Communist Party is too long to be 
reproduced in full; stripped of explanatory para- 
graphs, here is its main drift: 

. “Whereas the purposes of the IWW and 
the communists are unalterably opposed since 
the IWW aims at the extension of Industrial 
Democracy while the communists aim at the 
establishing of a party dictatorship over the 
working class, and 
. “Whereas the communists represent the 
interests, not of labour, but of the totalitarian 
regime in Russia, and 

“Whereas for these reasons the communists 
have been trying for 25 years to liquidate the 
IWW. 

“Therefore, be it resolved: 


“First that we look upon the Communist 
Party and its fledglings as a maior menace ta 
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| to persuade him to use his talents to be- 
ne a literary critic. But Proudhon could not 
away from social criticism, and in 1854 
mmenced his great attack on the Church, 
istice in the Revolution and the Church”. 
e book was completed and published in 1858. 
was immediately suppressed and Proudhon 
itenced to three years’ imprisonment and a 
ge fine. He escaped to Belgium, where he 
nained in exile until his pardon in 1862. 
wing his exile he wrote “War and Peace’’, 
which he showed that justice could never be 
ained by means of war, and shortly after his 
urn to Paris he wrote ‘““The Federative Prin- 
le”, in which he attacked the creed of nation- 
ym that afflicted the revolutionary movement 
the time. 


In Paris he regained an honoured place among 
' working class movement, and led the section 
the left which opposed the Jacobin participa- 
n in the Bonapartist assembly and demanded 
organised boycott of political activity. In 
last work, “The Political Capacity of the 
king Classes”, he recommended the workers 
make their own movement and to cease sup- 
rt of so-called radical politicians. He died 
January, 1865, and his funeral became a 
“at demonstration against the church and the 
sting régime. 


Proudhon‘’s main and most influential ideas 
1 be classified under three headings: anarch- 
1, mutualism, federalism. 


His anarchism was based on a feeling of the 
egrity of each individual in his own right. 
believed that a man could be free only if he 
ided for himself on all the vital questions of 
». Any over-riding authority, any general 
islitution or legal code was unjustifiable be- 
ise it could not be based on the agreement of 
‘h individual man, 


In place of government Proudhon advocated 
system of interconnection within society be- 
een individual men and by contracts for 
ich they are responsible to each other and not 
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to any authority. As far as possible, men 
should control their own affairs; where co-~ 
operation is necessary, as in the management of 
large concerns like factories and railways, the 
workmen should be linked in organisations to 
operate such facilities. Each village or town 
would administer all the affairs that concerned 
it immediately. In place of the state would be 
a federation of towns and provinces, to adminis- 
ter the very few matters that merited common 
action. In time political life would be extirpated 
and the economic organisation of goods and ex- 
change would take its place as the basis of social 
intercourse. 


The advent of this society of mutual contracts 
or mutualism, could be brought about, in 
Proudhon’s opinion, gradually and without vio- 
lence. He envisaged the breaking down of un- 
equal property by the abolition of usury and the 
establishment of banks by which the producers 
could exchange their products. Just ~ value 
relationships could be established, so that even- 
tually the operations of the exchange banks 
would eliminate money and replace political 
admiration by simple exchange book-keeping. 
With the abolition of interest, rent could become 
part of the purchase price of premises, and so, 
over a period of years, each man would control 
his own home and means of production, each 
group of workers their factory or public utility. 


One initial destructive step Proudhon deman- 
ded—the abolition of law. as it is known in 
capitalist: sociey. 


18 douoly suicidal, 


There can be but one answer to this dangerous as weil as 
insidious suggestion put forward by the inhumane scientists: 
from the voices and hearts of the peoples in every nook and 
corner throughout the world must resound a thunderous emphatic 


Mankind is to-day confronted with a challenge never equal- 
led in importance in the history of man: It is the challenge of 
Life and Death for itself, the human race! 

And it lies within the manner in which the peoples every- 
where meet, in common unison, this challenge hurled at it by 
the State—the world over—that the answer will be given as to 
whether mankind is to survive at all. 


MARCUS GRAHAM 
(To be concluded) 


“The complete, immediate abolition of 
courts and tribunals, without any substitution 
in transition, is one of the prime necessities 
of the Revolution.” 


Proudhon, if he was not so sanguine of an 
early revolution as some of his contemporaries, 
had an easy confidence in its eventual accom- 
plishment through the processes of history. A 
limited acceptance of Hegel’s historicist ideas 
led him to believe that the reaction of his time 
would eventually breed revolution. 


To-day there is still much of Proudhon’s 
thought that remains valid. It is true, as many 
critics following on Engels have been eager to 
indicate, that his teachings are those of a society 
of peasants and artisans, where large-scale in- 
dustry had so far embraced a relatively small 
portion of the population. In so far as this 
is so, they do not apply to our own day, and this 
can be said particularly of Proudhon’s proposals 
for exchange banks, which were based on the 
presupposition of a society of small proprietors. 
A different economic pattern would undoubtedly 
be necessary in an industrial system like our own, 
particularly in the interim before economic de- 
centralisation had shown any appreciable effect. 


But the main doctrines of Proudhon, the 
fundamental criticism of the state and of all 
other coercive institutions, the prophetic con- 
demnations of nationalism and centralisation, 
have been proved with bitter effect in our modern 
world of totalitarian wars and repressive state 
action. Proudhon’s contractual and _ federalist 
theories provide the basic ideas for an alternative 
pattern which will avoid the incentives to strife 
and exploitation that exist to-day and indicate 
the way to a social conception based, not on any 
political abstraction, but on man and his needs. 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 





The Situation in China 


In China, although the Japanese war is over, 
the two big parties (each retaining it own army 
despite the establishment of the Political Con- 
sultative Council and the conciliatory interven- 
tion of the U.S.A.), still treat each other as 
sworn enemies. The signing of a peace treaty 
was futile; the civil war goes on without a halt. 
The Manchurian incidents have only complicated 
the situation, and China’s future is dark and full 


ployment is on the upgrade, but the working 
class have not yet found the means by which 
they can defend themselves from this and other 
evils. 


Civil Liberties Curtailed 


You have been told that the wartime censor- 
ship has been abolished and that the Government 
is taking a new view of civil liberty. ‘This vis 
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regime in Russia, and 
“Whereas for these reasons the communists 
have been trying for 25 years to liquidate the 
IWW. 
“Therefore, be it resolved: 


“First that we look upon the Communist 
Party and its fledglings as a major menace to 
the working class, and, Second, that the 
interests of world peace can best be served by 
labour movements that clearly represent the 
interests of labour and not the interests of 
any political state.” 


Anti-War Resolution 


A resolution which we particularly welcome 
was No. 16 “On Capitalist Wars”. Though 
clearly seeing through the patriotic hypocrisy of 
the politicians, we do not remember that the 
Industrial Worker ever took up a clear and un- 
equivocal position against the war. The present 
resolution shows however that the rank and file 
of the wobblies do, in fact, take up the same 
anti-militarist position which the Anarchists 
have maintained throughout the years, despite 
the defection of the vast majority of the social- 
ist movements of the world. Here is the reso- 
lution: 


“Be it resolved: That we take a stand that 
we are opposed to all wars, past, present and 
future; capitalistic wars, imperialistic wars, 
‘different’? wars, or any kind of wars, except 
the Class War. And that we use all means, 
including the General Strike to prevent any 
new war from breaking out.” 

This is a declaration of outstanding impor- 
tance. It is to be hoped that militant workers 
in other English-speaking countries will register 
the same anti-militarist attitude. 


Other resolutions concerned the IWW’s oppo- 
sition to the increasing tendency within the re- 
formist unions for control to pass out of the 
hands of the rank-and-file, and be more and 
more concentrated into the hands of “leaders” 
who work hand in glove with the boss. 


Influence of Anarchist Ideas 
Evident 


A pseudonymous writer in the Industrial 
Worker recently made an attack on Anarchism 
and Anarchists. Or, rather, he engaged in a 
show of shadow boxing against an “Anarchism” 
of his own imagining which included such in- 
congruous supporters as Jefferson and Henry 
Ford! We did not take this performance too 
seriously at the time, and it seems we were 
justified. For if the above resolutions are 
typical of the general line adopted by the Chi- 
cago Convention, itis evident that the Anarchists 
still influence the theoretical ideas of the IWW, 
just as they did at the time when these most 
militant workers of the U.S.A. rejected the poli- 
tical methods of struggle advocated by the fol- 
lowers of De Leon. 
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btained by means of war, and shortly after his 
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lism that. afflicted the revolutionary movement 
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In Paris he regained an honoured place among 
he working class movement, and led the section 
{, the left which opposed the Jacobin participa- 
on in the Bonapartist assembly and demanded 
nN organised boycott of political activity. In 
is last work, “The Political Capacity of the 
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zed in solidarity with the arrested members of 
he Indian National Army has borne further 
ruit. According to an Associated Press report 
f May 3rd, “No more Indian Army officers 
nd men who joined the “Indian National Army” 
re to be tried, according to an announcement 
b-day by the Government of India. Charges 
gainst a major, a captain, and a soldier have 
herefore been withdrawn, and of the more than 
4,000 arrested all have been released excepting 
00 who are detained in a camp gaol for 
uestioning”’. 


This represents a complete judicial retreat on 
he Government’s part. It means that those 
Iready executed (if there have been any—and 
here may have been summary courts martial 
efore the Delhi trials at which capital sentences 
‘ould probably be inflicted) are now admitted to 
ave been unjustly condemned, while those who 
ad their death sentences commuted to life im- 
risonment should be immediately released. We 
re not yet informed whether this has been done. 
Acanwhile, the withdrawal of the government 
just one more indication of the gravity with 
hich the imperialists regard the situation in 
idia. 


ter the very few matters that merited common 
action. In time political life would be extirpated 
and the economic organisation of goods and ex- 
change would take its place as the basis of social 
intercourse. 


The advent of this society of mutual contracts 
or mutualism, could be brought about, in 
Proudhon’s opinion, gradually and without vio- 
lence. He envisaged ‘the breaking down of un- 
equal property by the abolition of usury and the 
establishment of banks by which the producers 
could exchange their products. Just ~ value 
relationships could be established, so that even- 
tually the operations of the exchange banks 
would eliminate money and replace political 
admiration by simple exchange book-keeping. 
With the abolition of interest, rent could become 
part of the purchase price of premises, and so, 
over a period of years, each man would control 
his own home and means of production, each 
group of workers their factory or public utility. 


One initial destructive step Proudhon deman- 
ded—the abolition of law. as it is known in 
capitalist. sociey. 


Indicate, that his teachings are those of a society 
of peasants and artisans, where large-scale in- 
dustry had so far embraced a relatively small 
portion of the population. In so far as this 
is so, they do not apply to our own day, and this 
can be said particularly of Proudhon’s proposals 
for exchange banks, which were based on the 
presupposition of a society of small proprietors. 
A different economic pattern would undoubtedly 
be necessary in an industrial system like our own, 
particularly in the interim before economic de- 
centralisation had shown any appreciable effect. 


But the main doctrines of Proudhon, the 
fundamental criticism of the state and of all 
other coercive institutions, the prophetic con- 
demnations of nationalism and centralisation, 
have been proved with bitter effect in our modern 
world of totalitarian wars and repressive state 
action. Proudhon’s contractual and federalist 
theories provide the basic ideas for an alternative 
pattern which will avoid the incentives to strife 
and exploitation that exist to-day and indicate 
the way to a social conception based, not on any 
political abstraction, but on man and his needs. 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 





The Situation in China 


In China, although the Japanese war is over, 
the two big parties (each retaining it own army 
despite the establishment of the Political Con- 
sultative Council and the conciliatory interven- 
tion of the U.S.A.), still treat each other as 
sworn enemies. The signing of a peace treaty 
was futile; the civil war goes on without a halt. 
The Manchurian incidents have only complicated 
the situation, and China’s future is dark and full 
of danger. 

Of the parties that took part in the consulta- 
tive Council one can be indicated that, in the 
event of a governmental reshuffle, may find itself 
granted several places of importance. It is the 
“Young China” party calling itself China’s third 
big party but in fact only supported by certain 
intellectuals. 


As for the ‘Democratic League” it is a some- 
what motley company. The leaders are princi- 
pally civil servants or officers on the retired 
list, not always voluntarily) with a sprinkling of 
university people. The lower levels of the party 
are communist or quasi communist to a man. 
At the moment, Young China is inclining to- 
wards the Kuomintang, whereas the “Democratic 
League” remains the echo and the shadow of 
the Communist Party. 


The Kuomintang is divided against itself. 
The governing party is corrupt beyond all hope 
of regeneration. Its civil service from top to 
bottom. 

Inflation is increasing day by day and no 
attempt is made to stop it, and the price of 
everything necessary to life rises with in incred- 
ible rapidity. Only with difficulty do the people 
maintain even a miserable standard of living. 
Famine is rampant. In the big towns unem- 


ployment is on the upgrade, but the working 
class have not yet found the means by which 
they can defend themselves from this and other 
evils. 


Civil Liberties Curtailed 


You have been told that the wartime censor- 
ship has been abolished and that the Government 
is taking a new view of civil liberty. This is 
mere verbiage. The censors are still active; 
association still dangerous and persons with 
whom the Government does not see eye to eye 
have been known to disappear. 

The civil war has totally disrupted all com- 
munications and our “displaced” persons are still 
unable to get home. 

All China’s Anarchist groups appear to have 
gone down under the flood of the war, the 
comrades are scattered everywhere and are 
usually in the depths of poverty. However we 
understand that efforts at reconstruction are 
being made, though as yet there is no sign of a 
material link up between revived groups. 


Establishing World Contacts 


At present we are trying to establish con- 
tacts with the movement in other countries. We 
should like details of the movement in France, 
Britain, Italy and the U.S.A., and to receive 
news of the I.W.M.A. as well as the C.N.T— 
F.AI. The present activities of the Japanese 
anarchists is quite unknown to us, which is a 
pity. 

Fraternal greetings, 
LU CHIEN BO. 
Changtu, 
15/4/46. 
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new war from breaking out.” 

This is a declaration of outstanding impor- 
tance. It is to be hoped that militant workers 
in other English-speaking countries will register 
the same anti-militarist attitude. 
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sition to the increasing tendency within the re- 
formist unions for control to pass out of the 
hands of the rank-and-file, and be more and 
more concentrated into the hands of “leaders” 
who work hand in glove with the boss. 
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A pseudonymous writer in the Industrial 
Worker recently made an attack on Anarchism 
and Anarchists. Or, rather, he engaged in a 
show of shadow boxing against an “Anarchism” 
of his own imagining which included such in- 
congruous supporters as Jefferson and Henry 
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The case of Dr. Alan Nunn May the young 
scientist who was sentenced at the Old Bailey 
to 10 years imprisonment has aroused consider- 
able indignation among many people in this 
country. The charge to which he pleaded not 
guilty in the Magistrate’s Court but to which 
he pleaded guilty when he appeared at the Old 
Bailey, was that “he gave to an unknown person 
for a purpose prejudicial to the safety and inter- 
est of the State, information about atomic re- 
search calculated to be useful to an enemy.” 


The prosecution’s case rested on a statement 
made by Dr. May when he was seen by Lt. Col. 
Burt had of the Special Branch of the C.1.D. 
of the military intelligence authorities. 

“About a year ago, while in Canada, I was 
contacted by an individual whose identity I 
decline to divulge. He called on me at my 
private apartment in Montreal and apparently 
knew I was employed by the Montreal labora- 
tory, and sought information from me con- 
cerning atomic research... After this pre- 
liminary meeting I met the individual on 
several subsequent occasions while in Canada 
... I gave the man a routine report on atomic 
research as known to me. This information 
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was mostly of a character which has since 

been published or is about to be published.” 
Mr. Gerald Gardiner. defending remarked that 
Dr. May told him that the person to whom he 
gave the information was Russian. From Dr. 
May’s statement he declared that he only em- 
barked on this affair because he thought he was 
making a contribution for the safety of man- 
kind. “TI certainly did not do it for gain.” It 
was clear from the whole case that Dr. May was 
a person who had taken Mr. Churchill’s perora- 
tions about our great ally, Russia, seriously and 
was a victim of his political beliefs, deserving a 
staunch defence, at least by the C.P. But re- 
membering the C.P.’s attitude to their National 
Organiser when he was sentenced to 7 years 
imprisonment for passing on information to 
Russia we were prepared for dead silence on the 
subject. This was in fact the attitude of the 
Daily Worker. A routine report on the trial— 
no comments. But the Daily Worker has now 
seen which way the wind is blowing. Letters 
have been published in the National Press and 
the News Chronicle devoted its editorial column 
to the case. So now the Daily Worker has 
‘courageously’ joined the fray—indignant letters 
to the Editor which had probably been in the 
Editor’s basket a week, followed by an Editorial 
Comment in the Daily Worker of May 14th en- 
titled “Case for Mercy”. We quote a passage 
from the Editor’s comment: 
“What Dr. May was in a position to dis- 
close was fundamental scientific data relating 
to atomic energy—in other words, data of a 
kind which was always made public in the 
period before the war. Indeed, without the 
international exchange of scientific informa- 
tion present day developments in the utilisa- 
tion of atomic energy would never have taken 
place. 
Many scientists are of the opinion that such 
fundamental scientific data should be shared 
and that scientific discoveries should not be 
converted into secret diplomatic weapons. Dr. 
May’s action was a consequence of his passion- 
ate adherence to this view.” 
And to think that the Daily Worker might easily 
have withheld this brilliant defence of Dr. May 
if the Capitalist Press had not published letters 
defending him and if the Association of Scienti- 
fic Workers had not made a plea on Dr. May’s 
behalf! For surely such a comment could have 
been written the day after Dr. May was sen- 
tenced and not a fortnight after. It would have 
been much more effective, and would have pre- 
vented those who follow C.P. diplomacy from 
inferring that Dr. May had been dropped by the 
C.P. in the same way as Springhall was. 

So far as we are concerned we protest ener- 
getically against the conviction. We feel how- 


ever that Dr. May’s case would have been much 
stronger if instead of dieclasing the {nfarmarting 


THE CASE OF Dr. MAY) How Can Self Gov 
Be Real ? 


A Simple Scheme Starting fre 


HE fact is that a Centralist Government can- 

not be self-government; will not allow indivi- 
duals and nations to govern themselves. Yet, 
the notion, the superstition, persists that a Gov- 
ernment, a nation and an individual are identi- 
cal—with or without representation. A is repre- 
sented by B and B is represented by C—hence 
C and B are identical with A. Are they? Then 
there is no necessity for A and B, since C is 
everything. Why this representation?’ Hence it 
logically follows that in order that A. B., and 
C represent themselves and govern themselves 
in their own interests, each must represent and 
act himself.. How can that be done on a nat- 
ional scale? Many—all or almost all assert— 
it cannot be done. Why can it not be done? 
Because of centralised power-which precludes 
anyone aciing and even representing himself 
in his own behalf! In order to make everyone 
act in his own behalf, i.e., represent himself, 
his* power to represent himself must be 
in his own immediate surroundings. If 
one cannot represent himself and act in his own 
surroundings, how can a proxy act for him at 
a distance in his interests, as parliaments and 
governments are supposed to act for all? But 
the belief is fostered by parliaments and gov- 
ernments and.their schools, textbooks and news- 
papers, in modern times by radio and cinema as 
well as by spiritual precepts, that cannot be 
done. Therefore, the man who cannot repre- 
sent himself and act for himself in his own sur- 
roundings can do so from a great distance if 
someone is elected! Can one not see the 
foolishness of the argument and suggestion? 
Only fools cannot. Even an idiot can see the 
nonsense. 


REAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Self-government to be real must be by every- 
one in his own surroundings—a village or a 
block of houses must be the unit in which he 
can represent and act himself and be responsible 
for the consequences of his actions or decisions. 
Unless every village is self-governing there can 
be no countrywide self-government; but to be 
self-governing in its interests, in the interests 
of all villagers throughout the country, each 


village must govern itself independently! But - 


the so-called village councils, panchayats or 
soviets are reduced to puppets of the central 
authority by a Government: They execute the 
orders of the Government (whether elected or 
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WORKED OUT BY 


MARCOPOL 


selves. Is that self-government in the villagers’ 
interests? It is not at all self-government. The 
villagers alone can know what is in their in- 
terests. But the Governments try to make the 
villagers believe that it was in their interests to 
execute the orders of the Government at a dis- 
tance, when evidently even the purblind can see 
they are not. Then, there remains only to 
grumble and wait for the next electétons of the 
proxies to see if anything will change. 

The argument against village self-government 
and independence is that the villages cannot see 
what is in the interests of the whole country— 
hence representation and central government. 
We know that villages have been impoverished 
everywhere, not only in India, but even in Rus- 
sia, thanks to the governments at a distance 
which want to strengthen themselves. There 
may be more drinking places and cinemas even 
in Russian villages than before but what is done 
by the central government in the villages is all 
done at the expense of the villagers themselves, 
and only out of a part of what they pay. 


RESPONSIBLE VILLAGES 

Why should the villagers not be able to see, 
if they are self-governing and independent, what 
is good for themselves and the whole country? 
They will then understand what is not in the 
interests of the country as a whole is also not 
their interests, and therefore to serve themselves 
efficiently, they must serve the whole country: 
They must and will know their interests and inter- 
relations between the whole and the parts by 
representing themselves and acting themselves in 
their behalf. Otherwise they will never under- 
stand the relations between the individuals, the 
villagers and the nation in. proper perspective: 
It will be a living organism. The Governments 
are like the stomachs which nourish themselves 
at the expense of the limbs. No Government 
can be otherwise. 

No village can be self-sufficient for all things 
required for the existence of their members; 
If some village has something in excess of its 
own needs, it also needs something which it 
cannot produce: Hence before it can get what 
another village produces, it must part with what 
another village must have and itself has in 
excess. Or it must put the production to com- 
mon account with neighbouring and even distant 
villages, in fact with the whole country, other- 
wise it cannot have what all its members must 
have. If all things produced in all villages 
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cerning atomic research... After this pre- 
liminary meeting I met the individual on 
several subsequent occasions while in Canada 
... I gave the man a routine report on atomic 
research as known to me. This information 
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seen which way the wind is blowing. Letters 
have been published in the National Press and 
the News Chronicle devoted its editorial column 
to the case. So now the Daily Worker has 
‘courageously’ joined the fray—indignant letters 
to the Editor which had probably been in the 
Editor’s basket a week, followed by an Editorial 
Comment in the Daily Worker of May 14th en- 
titled “Case for Mercy”. We quote a passage 
from the Editor’s comment: 

“What Dr. May was in a position to dis- 
close was fundamental scientific data relating 
to atomic energy—in other words, data of a 
kind which was always made public in the 
period before the war. Indeed, without the 
international exchange of scientific informa- 
tion present day developments in the utilisa- 
tion of atomic energy would never have taken 
place. 

Many scientists are of the opinion that such 
fundamental scientific data should be shared 
and that scientific discoveries should not be 
converted into secret diplomatic weapons. Dr. 
May’s action was a consequence of his passion- 
ate adherence to this view.” 

And to think that the Daily Worker might easily 
have withheld this brilliant defence of Dr. May 
if the Capitalist Press had not published letters 
defending him and if the Association of Scienti- 
fic Workers had not made a plea on Dr. May’s 
behalf! For surely such a comment could have 
been written the day after Dr, May was sen- 
tenced and not a fortnight after. It would have 
been much more effective, and would have pre- 
vented those who follow C.P. diplomacy from 
inferring that Dr. May had been dropped by the 
C.P. in the same way as Springhall was. 

So far as we are concerned we protest ener- 

getically against the conviction. We feel how- 
ever that Dr. May’s case would have been much 
stronger if instead of disclosing the information 
on Atomic energy only when approached by a 
Russian agent, he had called a public meeting 
and at that meeting either disclosed the informa- 
tion or at least made a very strong plea that 
data on atomic energy should be internationally 
shared. He would have had strong support from 
scientific and technical workers throughout the 
country. 
_ The case of Dr. May also raises some very 
important questions on the Freedom of the 
Individual. in Society and we propose to deal 
with this question in conjunction with the most 
reactionary editorial comment that appeared in 
the News Chronicle of May 13th, in a future 
issue of Freedom. Meanwhile we have drawn 
the attention of the Freedom Defence Committee 
to our views on this case in the hope that they 
will be able to give it the utmost publicity. 


LS 


and in many instances terrorising the unarmed 
relief personnel in nominal charge of the camps. 

News Chronicle, 13/5/46. 
Allied Authorities are responsible for the 
conditions in these camps. Will there be a 
Nuremburg trial for them? 
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How can that be done on a nat- 
ional scale? Many—all or almost all assert— 
it cannot be done. Why can it not be done? 
Because of ceniralised power-which precludes 
anyone acting and even representing himself 
in his own behalf! In order to make everyone 
act in his own behalf, i.e., represent himself, 
his* power to represent himself must be 
in his own immediate surroundings. If 
one cannot represent himself and act in his own 
surroundings, how can a proxy act for him at 
a distance in his interests, as parliaments and 
governments are supposed to act for all? But 
the belief is fostered by parliaments and gov- 
ernments and.their schools, textbooks and news- 
papers, in modern times by radio and cinema as 
well as by spiritual precepts, that cannot be 
done. Therefore, the man who cannot repre- 
sent himself and act for himself in his own sur- 
roundings can do so from a great distance if 
someone is elected! Can one not see the 
foolishness of the argument and suggestion? 
Only fools cannot. Even an idiot can see the 
nonsense. 


REAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Self-government to be real must be by every- 
one in his own surroundings—a village or a 
block of houses must be the unit in which he 
can represent and act himself and be responsible 
for the consequences of his actions or decisions. 
Unless every village is self-governing there can 
be no countrywide self-government; but to be 
self-governing in its interests, in the interests 
of all villagers throughout the country, each 
village must govern itself independently! But 
the so-called village councils, panchayats or 
soviets are reduced to puppets of the central 
authority by a Government: They execute the 
orders of the Government (whether elected or 
not) against the interests of the villagers them- 





MORE DACHAUS 


The amazing situation existing inside many of 
the displaced persons’ camps which Unrra is 
administering is now and again revealed by a 
particularly flagrant crime committed in a camp. 

The recent killing of Capt. Lewis by a Pole 
arrested for murder in the Hanover camp No. 
2,176 provided such an instance. 

In the interests of the overwhelming number 
of bona fide and well-disposed displaced persons, 
and of the hard-working Unrra and military 
personnel, the facts should be brought to light. 

The startling conclusion which I have come 
to after a survey of the situation is that many 
camps exist under a reign of terror organised 
by a small percentage of criminal desperadoes 
among the displaced persons. 

Wandering from camp to camp, carrying 
several different identification papers, these 
criminal elements are dominating the lives of 
thousands of D.P.s with threats of death, vir- 
tually controlling the activities of some camps, 

(Continued on previous column) 
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hence representation and central government, 
We know that villages have been impoverished 
everywhere, not only in India, but even in Rus- 
sia, thanks to the governments at a distance 
which want to strengthen themselves. ‘There 
may be more drinking places and cinemas even 
in Russian villages than before but what is done 
by the central government in the villages is all 
done at the expense of the villagers themselves, 
and only out of a part of what they pay. 


RESPONSIBLE VILLAGES 

Why should the villagers not be able to see, 
if they are self-governing and independent, what 
is good for themselves and the whole country? 
They will then understand what is not in the 
interests of the country as a whole is also not 
their interests, and therefore to serve themselves 
efficiently, they must serve the whole country: 
They must and will know their interests and inter- 
relations between the whole and the parts by 
representing themselves and acting themselves in 
their behalf. Otherwise they will never under- 
stand the relations between the individuals, the 
villagers and the nation in proper perspective: 
Tt will be a living organism. The Governments 
are like the stomachs which nourish themselves 
at the expense of the limbs. No Government 
can be otherwise. 

No village can be self-sufficient for all things 
required for the existence of their members: 
If some village has something in excess of its 
own needs, it also needs something which it 
cannot produce: Hence before it can get what 
another village produces, it must part with what 
another village must have and itself has in 
excess. Or it must put the production to com- 
mon account with neighbouring and even distant 
villages, in fact with the whole country, other- 
wise it cannot have what all its members must 
have. If all things produced in all villages 
and towns are put to common account and dis- 
tributed among all the villages and towns accord- 
ing to (i.e. in proportion of) the population of 
each individual village, all villages will know 
what they can expect to get as their share of the 
whole wealth of the country. If there is deficit 
(i.e. shortage) of some goods, they receive less 
than their needs. ‘That can be shortage not only 
for some village but for all villages according 
to the share of things distributed on proportion- 
ate basis. So it will make the interests of all 
villages one—without the necessity to elect any- 
one into any parliament. So the villages have 
to agree only that where it is possible or easy, 
they will produce more goods in which all villages 
are short. It requires mere arranging produc- 
tion and distributing work where it can be pro- 
duced. ‘Thus each village will know that un- 
less more goods are produced—all will have to 
go wanting something. The interests of each 
village and all villagers become one throughout 
the country: Whether to produce or starve, 
without anybody telling them they will starve 
unless they produce! No parliament is neces« 
sary to form a government to tell them that, 
since parliaments and governments never pro» 
duce anything but only goad others to produce, 
“The parasites have to be more active than even 








AN AMERICAN SAINT 
AT LAST! 
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AN AMERICAN SAINT 
AT LAST! 


‘The United States of America has no patron 
saint. For that matter neither has England. 
But in the Coronation service in Westminster 
Abbey the King, through the magic of his bis- 
hops and archbishops, did manage to turn him- 
self into a God Incarnate. But now the Roman 
Church has provided the U.S.A. with a patron 
saint in the person of Mother Cabrini, who 
died about 25 years ago. The ground for creat- 
ing a patron saint is that a young soldier who 
“lost his sight” regained it through prayers of 
the Mother Cabrini Community. That is as 
good evidence as is usually provided by the 
Church. But some people do recover their sight 
without a miracle, and also there are those who 
do not recover their. sight despite prayers. God 
appears to be as capricious in his favours as his 
worshippers are stupid in their actions. 

The Freethinker, 5/5/46. 


A MUSICIAN PROTESTS 


The world’s greatest ’cellist, Pablo Casals, 
refuses to play in Britain because our govern- 
ment recognises Franco Spain. He has given 
his views to our special correspondent in Zurich. 

“T cannot reconcile it with my conscience to 
play in an England that maintains relations of 
any kind with the Fascist Dictator Franco. 

I am not a politician, neither a Republican, a 
Communist nor a Monarchist, but just a Span- 
jard and a musician. And so I cannot reconcile 
it with my conscience to play in England. I 
am deeply depressed at having had to cancel 
my concerts in England this season. I love and 
admire England and the British. There is only 
one country that I love more—Spain... 

A musician—an artist of any kind whatever— 
is first of all a man, with a conscience and the 
same personal responsibilities as anybody else. 
It is no excuse to say ‘I am a musician, not a 
politician; I play whenever and wherever I can.’ 
My conscience urges me to protest, and I protest 
in the only way I can—by not playing. In 
doing so, I believe that I am helping Spain by 
drawing public attention to her plight.” 

Leader Magazine, 27/4/46. 


OF THE USE OF ROSES 


Il Duce’s spirit lay mouldering in the grave 
but his corpse went marching on. Into Milan’s 
Northern Maggiore Cemetery mystery men tip- 
toed last week, went straight to the isolated, 
unmarked pauper’s grave into which the grue- 
some remains of Benito Mussolini were hastily 
slung last year with those of his mistress Clara 
Petacci and an unknown German soldier. Dig- 
ging out the unadorned coffin, they crept away 
with the corpse, leaving behind one leg in the 
dictatorial boot. 

Guards and watchdogs saw nothing, smelt 
nothing, but the nocturnal grave-diggers had 
thoughtfully left a note behind signed “Partito 
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duce anything but only goad others to produce, 
“The parasites have to be more active than even 
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Democratico Fascista” (Democratic Fascist 
Party). Said the note: 

“T] Duce is again among us. The time will 
come when all the roses in the world will not 
suffice to greet the country’s great son.” 

News Review, 2/5/46. 
Shouldn’t the note have read: 

“All the roses of the world will not suffice 

to cover the smell the name of Musso- 


lini has left behind” ? 
PRELUDE 


A statue commemorating Franco’s victory in 
the civil war was destroyed by a bomb here to- 
day. 

No one was hurt and no arrests have been 
reported. 

Associated Press, 30/4/46. 


JUSTICE ? 


A senate judiciary committee began hearings 
to-day on a Bill to prohibit the transfer to any 
foreign country of information pertaining to 
radar and electronic equipment. 

Behind this news item is what appears to be 
a well authenticated report that certain Ameri- 
can firms, with the State Department’s blessing, 
are at present negotiating the sale of radar and 
other war-time secrets to a foreign Power. 

The Power has not been named, but the Far 
Eastern Division of the State Department is 
taking an interest in the negotiations, and this 
is taken here as indicating Russia or China. 

News Chronicle, 30/4/46. 


The State can sell secrets to a foreign power 
but if a scientist gives them away he gets 
ten years. 

When two brothers, aged 13 and 10, pleaded 
guilty at Liverpool Juvenile Court yesterday 
to stealing from a six-year-old boy 2s, 6d. he 
was taking to school to pay for his week’s din- 
ners, Mr. J. P. Callaghan, the presiding magis- 


_ trate (a retired schoolmaster) said: 


“If you had been brought before me at my 
school for such a mean and contemptible crime 
as this I would have given you such a beating 
that you would never have disgraced your 
parents again.” 

Mrs. Cumella (a magistrate) remarked that the 
father had already thrashed the boys for the 
offence. 

The elder boy was sentenced to 28 days’ de- 
tention and the younger was sent to an approved 
school for four years. 

2/5/46. 


A POLITICIAN'S WORD 


Mr. Attlee on demobilisation, December 6, 
1945: “We are doing (demobilising) 12,000 a 
day, 100,000 a week, and that is going to con- 
tinue .. . It is not ending at the end of the 
year . . . We are carrying: on, on the rate.” 

Results, announced by Mr. Isaacs yesterday: 
January, 100,000 a week out; February, 91,000 
a week. Average weekly release for first six 
months of this year 74,000; average for July 
to September, 40,000. 

Evening Standard, 17/4/46. 


* COINCIDENCE 


On the doorstep of Scotland Yard and almost 
in the shadow of the Commissioner’s office a 
man went into the Red Lion Hotel in Derby 
Gate, Westminster, yesterday, grabbed £100 in 
notes and walked out. 

But although he spent about ten minutes in 
the bar he overlooked the day’s takings. 

The manager, Mr. R. Percival, told me: “The 
hotel was closed to customers and I was in the 
cellar.” 

The Red Lion is a frequent haunt of C.I.D. 


men. Sunday Graphic, 28/4/46. 
SCAPEGOAT 
Sinyavsky, author of the recent vitriolic 


article on the Dynamo-Arsenal match in Britain, 
has been sacked from his position as Dynamo’s 
radio commentator. 

The careless editor of the children’s journal 
Pioneer, in which this incredibly bad display of 
sportsmanship appeared, has also been relieved 
of his duties. , 

It will be recalled that Sinyavsky alleged that 
after the first Dynamo goal, the “Arsenal got 
mad” and that after the fourth their manager, 
Mr. George Allison fainted because he had bet 
a large sum on the match. 

Soviet journalism, while hard-hitting, enjoys 
a splendid reputation for accuracy and clean 
above-board reporting. 

The violation of these principles is a rare 
happening and when infringed, as in this case, 
the violators pay the price. 

Daily Worker, 29/4/46. 


The Daily Worker is certainly the only 
paper to have noticed the “splendid reputa- 
tion for accuracy” of Soviet journalism! If 
Sinyavski’s article had not been made a 
laughing stock in the British Press his lies 
would have been welcomed by the Soviet 


Government like those of that super-liar 


Ehrenburg. 





BLOOD MONEY 


Now Oxford Street has acquired a new attrac- 
tion. Large banners invite you to see inside 
“the actual murder car in which George Heath 
was shot by the American soldier Karl Hulton, 
and robbed by the Welsh strip-tease girl, Eliza- 
beth Jones.” 

Another bill informs you that this exhibit 
was: 

“Banned by the Showmen’s Guild.” 

“Banned by the Amusements and Entertain- 
ments Association.” 

Banana by the Chief Constable of Black- 
pool.” 

“Why? Because it was too hot to handle, 
but here it is.” 

Every five minutes a loud speaker blares out: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen! Come and see the 
most remarkable show in London. Inside we 
have the actual car in which the murder took 
place. It is not a model we are offering you but 
the identical car of the crime. The car itself 
is a perfectly ordinary vehicle. Nothing has 
been removed and the mud and blood have not 
been washed off. Step inside now. There is 
nothing to be frightened of, nothing to shock 
the ladies. You can see the bloodstains, finger- 
prints and the mark of the bullet. This is the 
most remarkable exhibition you have ever been 
in... it is the most remarkable crime that has 
ever taken place. All those who see this show 
will learn from it that murder does not pay. 
If you are not satisfied, your money will be 
refunded. Don’t miss this unique opportunity 
of seeing for the first time the actual scene of 
the crime.” 

Leader Magazine, 27/4/46. 


Murder may not pay but it is certainly 
profitable for Oxford Street business men 
who are making fortunes out of these dis- 
gusting exhibitions. 


POLICE SPREAD SEDITIOUS 
PROPAGANDA 


A craze for economy has led the police auth- 
orities in Tel Aviv to play into the hands of the 
underground extremist organisations. 

Arrest warrants, applications for remand and 
other police forms have been printed on the 
blank sides of illegal leaflets and handbills seized 
from various organisations. All one has to do 
is to turn over the police forms and quietly read 


the illegal literature. 
Leader Magazine, 4/5/46. 


FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 18th MAY, 1946. 


F Dr. MAY! How Can Self Government 
Be Real ? 


was mostly of a character which has since 

been published or is about to be published.” 
Mr. Gerald Gardiner. defending remarked that 
Yr. May told him that the person to whom he 
save the information was Russian. From Dr. 
May’s statement he declared that he only em- 
yarked on this affair because he thought he was 
naking a contribution for the safety of man- 
sind. “I certainly did not do it for gain,” It 
was clear from the whole case that Dr. May was 
1 person who had taken Mr. Churchill’s perora- 
ions about our great ally, Russia, seriously and 
was a victim of his political beliefs, deserving a 
itaunch defence, at least by the C.P. But re- 
nembering the C.P.’s attitude to their National 
Jrganiser when he was sentenced to 7 years 
imprisonment for passing on information to 
Russia we were prepared for dead silence on the 
subject. This was in fact the attitude of the 
Daily Worker. A routine report on the trial— 
no comments. But the Daily Worker has now 
seen which way the wind is blowing. Letters 
have been published in the National Press and 
the News Chronicle devoted its editorial column 
(o the case. So now the Daily Worker has 
‘courageously’ joined the fray—indignant letters 
to the Editor which had probably been in the 
ditor’s basket a week, followed by an Editorial 
Comment in the Daily Worker of May 14th en- 
litled “Case for Mercy”. We quote a passage 
from the Editor’s comment: 

“What Dr. May was in a position to dis- 
close was fundamental scientific data relating 
to atomic energy—in other words, data of a 
kind which was always made public in the 
period before the war. Indeed, without the 
international exchange of scientific informa- 
tion present day developments in the utilisa- 
tion of atomic energy would never have taken 
place. 

Many scientists are of the opinion that such 
fundamental scientific data should be shared 
and that scientific discoveries should not be 
converted into secret diplomatic weapons. Dr. 
May’s action was a consequence of his passion- 
ate adherence to this view.” 

And to think that the Daily Worker might easily 
have withheld this brilliant defence of Dr, May 
if the Capitalist Press had not published letters 
defending him and if the Association of Scienti- 
lic Workers had not made a plea on Dr. May’s 
behalf! For surely such a comment could have 
been written the day after Dr. May was sen- 
fenced and not a fortnight after. It would have 
heen much more effective, and would have pre- 
vented those who follow C.P. diplomacy from 
inferring that Dr. May had been dropped by the 
\.P. in the same way as Springhall was. 

So far as we are concerned we protest ener- 
yelically against the conviction. We feel how- 
‘ver that Dr. May’s case would have been much 
itronger if instead of disclosing the information 





A Simple Scheme Starting from Villages 


HE fact is that a Centralist Government can- 

not be self-government; will not allow indivi- 
duals and nations to govern themselves. Yet, 
the notion, the superstition, persists that a Gov- 
ernment, a nation and an individual are identi- 
cal—with or without representation. <A is repre- 
sented by B and B is represented by C—hence 
C and B are identical with A. Are they? Then 
there is no necessity for A and B, since C is 
everything. Why this representation? Hence it 
logically follows that in order that A. B.; and 
C represent themselves and govern themselves 
in their own interests, each must represent and 
act himself.: How can that be done on a nat- 
ional scale? Many—all or almost all assert— 
it cannot be done. Why can it not be done? 
Because of ceniralised power~which precludes 
anyone acting and even representing himself 
in his own behalf! In order to make everyone 
act in his own behalf, i.e., represent himself, 
his* power to represent himself must be 
in his own immediate surroundings. If 
one cannot represent himself and act in his own 
surroundings, how can a proxy act for him at 
a distance in his interests, as parliaments and 
governments are supposed to act for all? But 
the belief is fostered by parliaments and gov- 
ernments and.their schools, textbooks and news- 
papers, in modern times by radio and cinema as 
well as by spiritual precepts, that cannot be 
done. Therefore, the man who cannot repre- 
sent himself and act for himself in his own sur- 
roundings can do so from a great distance if 
someone is elected! Can one not see the 
foolishness of the argument and suggestion? 
Only fools cannot. Even an idiot can see the 
nonsense. 


REAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Self-government to be real must be by every- 
one in his own surroundings—a village or a 
block of houses must be the unit in which he 
can represent and act himself and be responsible 
for the consequences of his actions or decisions. 
Unless every village is self-governing there can 
be no countrywide self-government; but to be 
self-governing in its interests, in the interests 
of all villagers throughout the country, each 
village must govern itself independently! But 
the so-called village councils, panchayats or 
soviets are reduced to puppets of the central 
authority by a Government: They execute the 
orders of the Government (whether elected or 
not) against the interests of the villagers them- 


WORKED OUT BY MARCOPOLO 


selves. Is that self-government in the villagers’ 
interests? It is not at all self-government. The 
villagers alone can know what is in their in- 
terests. But the Governments try to make the 
villagers believe that it was in their interests to 
execute the orders of the Government at a dis- 
tance, when evidently even the purblind can see 
they are not. Then, there remains only to 
grumble and wait for the next elections of the 
proxies to see if anything will change. 

The argument against village self-government 
and independence is that the villages cannot see 
what is in the interests of the whole country— 
hence representation and central government. 
We know that villages have been impoverished 
everywhere, not only in India, but even in Rus- 
sia, thanks to the governments at a distance 
which want to strengthen themselves. There 
may be more drinking places and cinemas even 
in Russian villages than before but what is done 
by the central government in the villages is all 
done at the expense of the villagers themselves, 
and only out of a part of what they pay. 


RESPONSIBLE VILLAGES 

Why should the villagers not be able to see, 
if they are self-governing and independent, what 
is good for themselves and the whole country? 
They will then understand what is not in the 
interests of the country as a whole is also not 
their interests, and therefore to serve themselves 
efficiently, they must serve the whole country: 
They must and will know their interests and inter- 
relations between the whole and the parts by 
representing themselves and acting themselves in 
their behalf. Otherwise they will never under- 
stand the relations between the individuals, the 
villagers and the nation in. proper perspective: 
It will be a living organism. The Governments 
are like the stomachs which nourish themselves 
at the expense of the limbs. No Government 
can be otherwise. 

No village can be self-sufficient for all things 
required for the existence of their members: 
If some village has something in excess of its 
own needs, it also needs something which it 
cannot produce: Hence before it can get what 
another village produces, it must part with what 
another village must have and itself has in 
excess. Or it must put the production to com- 
mon account with neighbouring and even distant 
villages, in fact with the whole country, other- 
wise it cannot have what all its members must 
have. If all things produced in all villages 


producers” (Lester Ward: Sociocracy or Govy- 
ernment of Society by Society). 


SERVANTS OR MASTERS 

The servants are the masters over employers, 
since the employers become dependent on ser- 
vants for everything: The servants are supposed 
to be the Government on whom the people or 
society depend so much, till at last the Govern- 
ments became masters over their employers, the 
people and society. The only way for society 
to become master of itself is for the society to 
do everything itself: All the Governmental func- 
tions so far as they are necessary must be absor- 
bed by the society itself and the parasitic activi- 
ties—the Governments are full of them—must 
be abolished: Either society becomes Govern- 
ment or it will have to starve and die for the 
sake of Government. 


Reprinted from the Kaiser-t-Hind (India) 





LECTURE MEETINGS IN LONDON 


The London Anarchist Group continue to 
hold their Sunday evening lecture-discussion 
meetings at 7 o’clock at 8, Endsleigh Gardens, 
W.C.1. Recent speakers have included Ethel 
Hall who spoke on the Wages System and de- 
monstrated its incompatibility with any system 
of economy in which production is for need in- 
stead of for a market. She made some particu- 
larly interesting historical analogies which gave 
rise to considerable discussion. 

Mat Kavanagh delivered an extremely stimu- 
lating lecture on May 5th, on the subject of 
“The Bases of Anarchism”. He showed how 
the conceptions of full liberty for the individual 
had been developed, and how they came to be 
dependent on the necessity for free access to 
the means of life—that is, in free communism 
in the means of wealth production. Communal 
production is not a mere. theoretical conception 
to be applied in the hypothetical future; it is 
an age-long conception held and operated by 
workers for centuries. 

On the following Sunday, May 12th, John 
Hewetson spoke on the historical background to 
the Chicago Martyrs and the Haymarket affair 
of just sixty years ago. He discussed the bear- 
ing which the history of that period had on the 
ideas. of May Day, and pointed to certain ten- 


dencies already present at that time in the re- 
formist..dahoutismoavamentisvhichoweokeaned i6eA 


ie ane, OO NOW The 6Maily Worker has 
urageously’ joined the fray—indignant letters 
the Editor which had probably been in the 
itor’s basket a week, followed by an Editorial 
mment in the Daily Worker of May 14th en- 
ed “Case for Mercy”. We quote a passage 
m the Editor’s comment: 

“What Dr. May was in a position to dis- 
‘lose was fundamental scientific data relating 
© atomic energy—in other words, data of a 
sind which was always made public in the 
yeriod before the war. Indeed, without the 
nternational exchange of scientific informa- 
ion present day developments in the utilisa- 
ot of atomic energy would never have taken 
lace. 

Many scientists are of the opinion that such 
undamental scientific data should be shared 
ind that scientific discoveries should not be 
‘onverted into secret diplomatic weapons. Dr, 
May’s action was a consequence of his passion- 
ite adherence to this view.” 

d to think that the Daily Worker might easily 
¢ withheld this brilliant defence of Dr. May 
he Capitalist Press had not published letters 
ending him and if the Association of Scienti- 
Workers had not made a plea on Dr. May’s 
alf! For surely such a comment could have 
n written the day after Dr. May was sen- 
ced and not a fortnight after. It would have 
n much more effective, and would have pre- 
ted those who follow C.P. diplomacy from 
‘ring that Dr. May had been dropped by the 
'. in the same way as Springhall was. 

90 far as we are concerned we protest ener- 
cally against the conviction. We feel how- 
¢ that Dr. May’s case would have been much 
nger if instead of disclosing the information 
Atomic energy only when approached by a 
‘sian agent, he had called a public meeting 
| at that meeting either disclosed the informa 
| or at least made a very strong plea that 
{on atomic energy should be internationally 
red. He would have had strong support from 
ntific and technical workers throughout the 
ntry. 

the case of Dr. May also raises some very 
ortant questions on the Freedom of the 
ividual-in Society and we propose to deal 
h this question in conjunction with the most 
‘tionary editorial comment that appeared in 

News Chronicle of May 13th, ‘in a future 
i@ of Freedom. Meanwhile we have drawn 
‘ittention of the Freedom Defence Committee 
ur views on this case in the hope that they 
be able to give it the utmost publicity. 
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| in many instances terrorising the unarmed 
ef personnel in nominal charge of the camps. 

News Chronicle, 13/5/46. 
ied Authorities are responsible for the 
ditions in these camps. Will there be a 
remburg trial for them? 





anyone acting and even representing himself 
in his own behalf! In order to make everyone 
act in his own behalf, i.e., represent himself, 
his.» power to represent himself must be 
in his own immediate surroundings. If 
one cannot represent himself and act in his own 
surroundings, how can a proxy act for him at 
a distance in his interests, as parliaments and 
governments are supposed to act for all? But 
the belief is fostered by parliaments and gov- 
ernments and.their schools, textbooks and news- 
papers, in modern times by radio and cinema as 
well as by spiritual precepts, that cannot be 
done. Therefore, the man who cannot repre- 
sent himself and act for himself in his own sur- 
roundings can do so from a great distance if 
someone is elected! Can one not see the 
foolishness of the argument and suggestion? 
Only fools cannot. Even an idiot can see the 
nonsense. 


REAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Self-government to be real must be by every- 
one in his own surroundings—a village or a 
block of houses must be the unit in which he 
can represent and act himself and be responsible 
for the consequences of his actions or decisions. 
Unless every village is self-governing there can 
be no countrywide self-government; but to be 
self-governing in its interests, in the interests 
of all villagers throughout the country, each 
village must govern itself independently! But 
the so-called village councils, panchayats or 
soviets are reduced to puppets of the central 
authority by a Government: They execute the 
orders of the Government (whether elected or 
not) against the interests of the villagers them- 





MORE DACHAUS 


The amazing situation existing inside many of 
the displaced persons’ camps which Unrra is 
administering is now and again revealed by a 
particularly flagrant crime committed in a camp. 

The recent killing of Capt. Lewis by a Pole 
arrested for murder in the Hanover camp No. 
2,176 provided such an instance. 

In the interests of the overwhelming number 
of bona fide and well-disposed displaced persons, 
and of the hard-working Unrra and military 
personnel, the facts should be brought to light. 

The startling conclusion which I have come 
to after a survey of the situation is that many 
camps exist under a reign of terror organised 
by a small percentage of criminal desperadoes 
among the displaced persons. 

Wandering from camp to camp, carrying 
several different identification papers, _ these 
criminal elements are dominating the lives of 
thousands of D.P.s with threats of death, vir- 
tually controlling the activities of some camps, 

(Continued on previous column) 
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sia, thanks to the governments at a distance 
which want to strengthen themselves. There 
may be more drinking places and cinemas even 
in Russian villages than before but what is done 
by the central government in the villages is all 
done at the expense of the villagers themselves, 
and only out of a part of what they pay. 


RESPONSIBLE VILLAGES 

Why should the villagers not be able to see, 
if they are self-governing and independent, what 
is good for themselves and the whole country? 
They will then understand what is not in the 
interests of the country as a whole is also not 
their interests, and therefore to serve themselves 
efficiently, they must serve the whole country: 
They must and will know their interests and inter- 
relations between the whole and the parts by 
representing themselves and acting themselves in 
their behalf. Otherwise they will never under- 
stand the relations between the individuals, the 
villagers and the nation in. proper perspective: 
It will be a living organism. The Governments 
are like the stomachs which nourish themselves 
at the expense of the limbs. No Government 
can be otherwise. 

No village can be self-sufficient for all things 
required for the existence of their members: 
If some village has something in excess of its 
own needs, it also needs something which it 
cannot produce: Hence before it can get what 
another village produces, it must part with what 
another village must have and itself has in 
excess. Or it must put the production to com- 
mon account with neighbouring and even distant 
villages, in fact with the whole country, other- 
wise it cannot have what all its members must 
have. If all things produced in all villages 
and towns are put to common account and dis- 
tributed among all the villages and towns accord- 
ing to (i.e. in proportion of) the population of 
each individual village, all villages will know 
what they can expect to get as their share of the 
whole wealth of the country. If there is deficit 
(i.e. shortage) of some goods, they receive less 
than their needs. That can be shortage not only 
for some village but for all villages according 
to the share of things distributed on proportion- 
ate basis. So it will make the interests of all 
villages one—without the necessity to elect any- 
one into any parliament. So the villages have 
to agree only that where it is possible or easy, 
they will produce more goods in which all villages 
are short. It requires mere arranging produc- 
tion and distributing work where it can be pro- 
duced. Thus each village will know that un- 
less more goods are produced—all will have to 
go wanting something. The interests of each 
village and all villagers become one throughout 
the country: Whether to produce or starve, 
without anybody telling them they will starve 
unless they produce! No parliament is neces- 
sary to form a government to tell them that, 
since parliaments and governments never pro- 
duce anything but only goad others to produce. 
“The parasites have to be more active than even 
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be abolished: Lilner society becomes Govern- 
ment or it will have to starve and die for the 
sake of Government. 


Reprinted from the Katser-t-Hind (India) 





LECTURE MEETINGS IN LONDON 


The London Anarchist Group continue to 
hold their Sunday evening lecture-discussion 
meetings at 7 o’clock at 8, Endsleigh Gardens, 
W.C.1. Recent speakers have included Ethel 
Hall who spoke on the Wages System and de- 
monstrated its incompatibility with any system 
of economy in which production is for need in- 
stead of for a market. She made some particu- 
larly interesting historical analogies which gave 
rise to considerable discussion. 

Mat Kavanagh delivered an extremely stimu- 
lating lecture on May 5th, on the subject of 
“The Bases of Anarchism”. He showed how 
the conceptions of full liberty for the individual 
had been developed, and how they came to be 
dependent on the necessity for free access to 
the means of life—that is, in free communism 
in the means of wealth production. Communal 
production is not a mere. theoretical conception 
to be applied in the hypothetical future; it is 
an age-long conception held and operated by 
workers for centuries. 

On the following Sunday, May 12th, John 
Hewetson spoke on the historical background to 
the Chicago Martyrs and the Haymarket affair 
of just sixty years ago. He discussed the bear- 
ing which the history of that period had on the 
ideas. of May Day, and pointed to certain ten- 
dencies already present at that time in the re- 
formist labour: movement which weakened and 
even betrayed the workers’ struggle. He went 
on to show to what tragic lengths these tenden- 
cies had developed by outlining the treacherous 
events of the May Days in Barcelona in 1937. 
The dangers involved could only be guarded 
against adequately if these tendencies were clearly 
recognized and repudiated by militant workers. 


NE SLT TE EAT EL LEE RY 


THE LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
hold regular 


DISCUSSION . LECTURES 


Every Sunday at 7 p.m. 
at 8 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1. 


(Downstairs) 
19th MAY Alec Craig 
Sex and Revolution 


26 th MAY Gerald Vaughan 
Anarchism and the Land 


2nd JUNE Tom Earley 
Revolutionary Education 


ADMISSION FREE — QUESTIONS INVITED 
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BURMA'S TRAGEDY 


At the root of all political unrest in Burma is 
the wretched state of the Burmese people, bad 
enough in the towns, far worse among the pea- 
sants who number four-fifths of the population. 


Nuremburg trial for them? 
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(Continued on previous column) 
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Democratico Fascista” (Democratic Fascist 
Party). Said the note: 

“T] Duce is again among us. The time will 
come when all the roses in the world will not 
suffice to greet the country’s great son.” 

News Review, 2/5/46. 
Shouldn’t the note have read: 

“All the roses of the world will not suffice 

to cover the smell the name of Musso- 


lini has left behind” ? 
PRELUDE 


A statue commemorating Franco’s victory in 
the civil war was destroyed by a bomb here to- 
day. 

No one was hurt and no arrests have been 
reported. 

Associated Press, 30/4/46. 


JUSTICE ? 


A senate judiciary committee began hearings 
(o-day on a Bill to prohibit the transfer to any 
foreign country of information pertaining to 
radar and electronic equipment. 

Behind this news item is what appears to be 
a well authenticated report that certain Ameri- 
can firms, with the State Department’s blessing, 
are at present negotiating the sale of radar and 
other war-time secrets to a foreign Power. 

The Power has not been named, but the Far 
Bastern Division of the State Department is 
taking an interest in the negotiations, and this 
is taken here as indicating Russia or China. 

News Chronicle, 30/4/46. 


The State can sell secrets to a foreign power 
but if a scientist gives them away he gets 
ten years. 

When two brothers, aged 13 and 10, pleaded 
guilty at Liverpool Juvenile Court yesterday 
to stealing from a six-year-old boy 2s. 6d. he 
was taking to school to pay for his week’s din- 
ners, Mr. J. P. Callaghan, the presiding magis- 
trate (a retired schoolmaster) said: 

“If you had been brought before me at my 
school for such a mean and contemptible crime 
as this I would have given you such a beating 
that you would never have disgraced your 
parents again.” 

Mrs. Cumella (a magistrate) remarked that the 
father had already thrashed the boys for the 
offence. 

The elder boy was sentenced to 28 days’ de- 
tention and the younger was sent to an approved 
school for four years. 

2/5/46. 


A POLITICIAN'S WORD 


Mr. Attlee on demobilisation, December 6, 
1945: “We are doing (demobilising) 12,000 a 
day, 100,000 a week, and that is going to con- 
tinue... It is not ending at the end of the 
year . . . We are carrying: on, on the rate.” 

Results, announced by Mr. Isaacs yesterday: 
January, 100,000 a week out; February, 91,000 
a week. Average weekly release for first six 
months of this year 74,000; average for July 
to September, 40,000. 

Evening Standard, 17/4/46. 


~ COINCIDENCE 


On the doorstep of Scotland Yard and almost 
in the shadow of the Commissioner’s office a 
man went into the Red Lion Hotel in Derby 
Gate, Westminster, yesterday, grabbed £100 in 
notes and walked out. J 

But although he spent about ten minutes in 
the bar he overlooked the day’s takings. 

The manager, Mr. R. Percival, told me: “The 
hotel was closed to customers and I was in the 
cellar.” 

The Red Lion is a frequent haunt of C.I.D. 


men. Sunday Graphic, 28/4/46. 
SCAPEGOAT re 
Sinyavsky, author of the recent vitriolic 


article on the Dynamo-Arsenal match in Britain, 
has been sacked from his position as Dynamo’s 
radio commentator. 

The careless editor of the children’s journal 
Pioneer, in which this incredibly bad display of 
sportsmanship appeared, has also been relieved 
of his duties. , 

It will be recalled that Sinyavsky alleged that 
after the first Dynamo goal, the “Arsenal got 
mad” and that after the fourth their manager, 
Mr. George Allison fainted because he had bet 
a large sum on the match. 

Soviet journalism, while hard-hitting, enjoys 
a splendid reputation for accuracy and clean 
above-board reporting. 

The violation of these principles is a rare 
happening and when infringed, as in this case, 
the violators pay the price. 

Daily Worker, 29/4/46. 


The Daily Worker is certainly the only 
paper to have noticed the “splendid reputa- 
tion for accuracy” of Soviet journalism! If 
Sinyavski’s article had not been made a 
laughing stock in the British Press his lies 
would have been welcomed by the Soviet 
Government like those of that super-liar 
Ehrenburg. 





BLOOD MONEY 


Now Oxford Street has acquired a new attrac- 
tion. Large banners invite you to see inside 
“the actual murder car in which George Heath 
was shot by the American soldier Karl Hulton, 
and robbed by the Welsh strip-tease girl, Eliza- 
beth Jones.” 

Another bill informs you that this exhibit 
was: 

“Banned by the Showmen’s Guild.” 

“Banned by the Amusements and Entertain- 
ments Association.” 

“Banned by the Chief Constable of Black- 
pool.” 

“Why? Because it was too hot to handle, 
but here it is.” 

Every five minutes a loud speaker blares out: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen! Come and see the 
most remarkable show in London. Inside we 
have the actual car in which the murder took 
place. It is not a model we are offering you but 
the identical car of the crime. The car itself 
is a perfectly ordinary vehicle. Nothing has 
been removed and the mud and blood have not 
been washed off. Step inside now. There is 
nothing to be frightened of, nothing to shock 
the ladies. You can see the bloodstains, finger- 
prints and the mark of the bullet. This is the 
most remarkable exhibition you have ever been 
in... it is the most remarkable crime that has 
ever taken place. All those who see this show 
will learn from it that murder does not pay. 
If you are not satisfied, your money will be 
refunded. Don’t miss this unique opportunity 
of seeing for the first time the actual scene of 
the crime.” 

Leader Magazine, 27/4/46. 


Murder may not pay but it is certainly 
profitable for Oxford Street business men 
who are making fortunes out of these dis- 
gusting exhibitions. 


POLICE SPREAD SEDITIOUS 
PROPAGANDA 


A craze for economy has led the police auth- 
orities in Tel Aviv to play into the hands of the 
underground extremist organisations. 

Arrest warrants, applications for remand and 
other police forms have been printed on the 
blank sides of illegal leaflets and handbills seized 
from various organisations, All one has to do 
is to turn over the police forms and quietly read 
the illegal literature. 

Leader Magazine, 4/5/46. 


BURMA'S TRAGEDY 


At the root of all political unrest in Burma is 
the wretched state of the Burmese people, bad 
enough in the towns, far worse among the pea- 
sants who number four-fifths of the population. 

It is estimated that three-quarters of Rangoon 
must be rebuilt; Prome and Mandalay are little 
better off. The townspeople, however, receive 
cheap clothing and have first call on supplies 
of consumer goods; but a recent tour of villages 
in the Irrawaddy delta, of which a first-hand 
report reaches me, reveals a pathetic state of 
affairs among the peasants. <A cultivator needs 
at least one change of clothing while his working 
clothes dry off. He has not got it; and towns- 
people frequently take advantage of this by 
offering him, at eight or ten times the price they 
paid, the cheap clothing destributed to them. 

Malaria is spreading widely and mosquito 
netting is urgently needed, not only for the 
villagers, but for their oxen, which suffer greatly 
from mosquitoes and formerly always slept under 
nets. A plague of dacoits, well armed with 
Japanese weapons, has never been so bad; and 
half the rice lands have gone out of cultivation. 
This virtually brings Burma down to subsistence 
level; not more than an insignificant fraction of 
the 34 million tons she used to export annually 
will be available this year. 

The villagers are short of axes, ploughshares, 
and hoes—such things were seized by the Japan- 
ese for metal—and much of the land is now 
overgrown with elephant grass. ‘The Govern- 
ment is paying 12 rupees an acre for land re- 
covered, and has £2,250,000 to advance in loans 
to the cultivators. But recovery must take a 
long time. 

The Observer, 12/5/46. 


DUTCH FOOD DESTROYED 


Fifteen thousand tons of vegetables, originally 
destined for Germany, will have to be destroyed 
in Holland within the next few days as the inter- 
Allied Control Commission has refused permis- 
sion for the food, mostly lettuce and spinach, to 
enter Germany. In all probability a further 
30,000 tons of vegetables will similarly have to 
be destroyed during the summer unless the Con- 
trol Commission changes its ruling. 

The Control Commission decided that the 
prices asked are too high and that in any case 
they are not of sufficient calorie value to justify 
any money being spent on their importation. 

The Dutch, in reply, point out that they are 
willing to exchange these vegetables for goods 
at present in Germany which Holland needs 
desperately. For example, they point out that 
they know that stocks exist of spare parts for 
their agricultural machinery, which, however, 
they are unable to obtain. As to the calorie 
value of the food, the Dutch, having recently 
suffered starvation themselves, claim that any 
kind of foodstuffs is acceptable if the plight of 
the vopulation is sufficiently grave. 

Manchester Guardian, 2/5/46. 


-_ 





The Works of 
Herbert Read 


Herbert Read has become well-known to 
readers of Freedom, and of Freedom Press 
publications, as one of the most capable mod- 
ern exponents of anarchist teachings. But 
he is also among the most versatile writers in 
the world of literature, and has won an inter- 
national reputation as a poet and a critic of 
literature and art. To a clear and eloquent 
style he adds a penetrating and original vis- 
ion which enables him to present on each sub. 
ject a fresh outlook that cannot fail to interest 
his readers, even those who will not entirely 
agree with his conclusions. To the discussion 
of controversial matters he brings a reason- 
ableness, which is far more effective than the 
noisy polemic of the propagandist in drawing 
attention to his ideas and bringing conviction 
to the mind of the reader. 

His writings concerned directly with social 
matters include The Philosophy of Anarchism, 
a short introduction to basic libertarian ideas, 
and The Politics of the Unpolitical, a volume 
of essays on various aspects of society, from 
“The Cult of Leadership” to “The Freedom 
of the Artist’. Unfortunately his most cele- 
brated work on anarchism, Poetry and Anar- 
chism, has been out of print for some time, 
but much of its subject matter is covered by 
the two preceding books, and by his excellent 
essay on the social réle of art, To Hell with 
Culture. Read has paid particular attention 
to the social significance of education, whose 
importance in the achievement of freedom has 
been evident to anarchists since Godwin. He 
gives an excellent introduction to the theory 
of free education in The Education of Free 
Men; a more specialised study of the function 
of art in teaching is to be found in Education 
through Art. 

Read’s writings in literature and art are 
contained in a number of books, some of 
which are not readily available, owing to the 
shortage of paper and the steady demand for 
his work. An excellent miscellany containing 
many essays on art, literature and social 
topics is A Coat of Many Colours. Art and 
Industry is a valuable introduction to the re- 
lationship between design and modern methods 
of production. Reason and Romanticism con- 
tains a number of valuable essays on the prin- 
ciples of literary criticism. 

But Herbert Read’s work is not merely 
sociological or critical. It has also a very 
important creative aspect which, while evident 
in the style and thought of his essays and 
critical treatises, becomes most eloquent in his 
poetry, which brings him into the first rank 
of modern poets in the English-speaking 
world. An introduction to his best poetry 
can be gained from the selected volume of 
Thirty-Five Poems in the Sesame series, while 
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HOUSING—a desperate situation 


In order to give the people of Britain only 
moderately decent dwelling accommodation, to 
clear up the wastage from air raids, to finish 
slums and overcrowding, to make up for five 
years of no building at all, we need round about 
5,000,000 new houses. With the increase in 
families and the number of old houses going 
obsolete, this figure will be increased by about 
350,000 each year. All this building is urgent. 
It is no excuse for putting it off to say that 
people have lived like this for years. The situa- 
tion now is much worse than before the war, 
if only because of the houses lost by bombing, 
and, even if it were not so, it must be evident to 
the merest political innocent that if the needs 
of war, which destroys people, are regarded as so 
urgent that the whole resources of the country 
must be mobilised to meet them, then the needs 
of peace, which should protect and preserve 
people, are all the more urgent. After the most 
destructive war in history, no politican can 
always talk without acting, and it seems that 
the members.of both this government and the 
last have done this where housing is concerned. 


Let us examine the position again. Five mil- 
lion new houses are needed, plus 350,000 for 
each year of delay. In case these figures are too 
abstract to be grasped readily, let us take the 
situation in one town, Birmingham, whose des- 
truction from air raids was comparatively light. 
44,000 applicants were on the books of the 
Estate Committee in March as urgently needing 
houses, and 300 new names are added each week. 
Of those who have homes, 37,000 families live 
in back-to-back houses, 52,000 in houses with 
no separate water supply, 15,000 in houses with 
no separate lavatory accommodation. 200,000 
people live in conditions which are verminous 
and definitely injurious to health. At least 
100,000 houses are needed to make any appre- 
ciable difference to the housing situation in this 
one provincial city. Glasgow is much worse, 
and London again proportionately. worse than 
Glasgow. 


In order to meet this situation, what has the ~* 


Government done? On the 28th February last, 
it reported that 53,000 houses were under con- 
struction (not completed) and that 33,500 tem- 
porary houses had been erected. This was the 
meagre contribution, ten months after the end 
of war in Europe, to the provision of our five 
million houses! 

And this did not represent any certainty of 
progress, even at such a low level. In March it 
was suddenly discovered that the brick supply 
was beginning to fail. The estimated monthly 
demand for June is 560 million bricks. In 
February the monthly production was 142 mil- 
lions. At the same time stocks stood at 825 mil- 
lions, so that two months would see us at the 
beginning of a brick famine. With other build- 


necessary labour force. In 1938 there were 
109,201 bricklayers on the books of the Labour 
exchanges, and at the end of March they only 
numbered 70,000. On the Ist March, in the 
whole of London, there were only 8,389 men 
working on permanent houses, with another 4,400 
clearing sites—in all less than two men to every 
1,000 of the population. 

It is thus evident that there is nothing like 
an adequate labour force. Nor are the men who 
are available working under the conditions which 
will induce their best efforts. The urban build- 
ing workers, in particular are worse off for wages 
than they were during the war, and the de- 
mobilised men. are finding that they are more 
prosperous in the forces than in civilian life. 
The result of this discontent is to be seen in 
production. A recent investigation showed that 
bricklayers in Glasgow and Edinburgh weré lay- 
ing 350 bricks a day, while in Dundee and 
Aberdeen they laid from 600 to 800 a day. 
Obviously there is nothing to prevent Glasgow 
men from laying roughly the same number of 
bricks as Dundee or Aberdeen men, except that 
they are too dissatisfied with their conditions to 
work efficiently. To ask a man to build well 
when the programme gives him no confidence 
that he will get out of his own tenement slum 
is a little too much. But if these men had really 
satisfactory conditions and a real prospect of 
making a radical improvement to working class 
life, it is certain that their rate of work would 
increase in a very short time, and that without 
the use of any Stakhanovite methods. 

A representative of the building workers? 
unions said two years ago that the pre-war force 
of workers could easily build 500,000 houses 
a year, given materials and good conditions. We 
agree, but would add that a complete mechanisa- 
tion of the materials industries and a radical 
change of building methods, with the much 
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wider use of concrete and other prefabricated 
units in permanent houses would lead to an even 
greater speeding up of production. 


The main requirements of the quick rehousing 
of the British people are, then, as follows: 
1. Sufficient labour, which really means a com- 
plete demobilisation and the ending of conscrip- 
tion and the wasteful work of making munitions, 
etc. 2. Sound and healthy working conditions. 
3. Radical modernisation of production and con- 
struction methods. 4. Elimination of profit. 
5. As the only condition under which all this 
can be done and the workers given sufficient 
incentive to work to their utmost capacity, the 
vesting of the building industry in communal 
workers’ associations to maintain it for the bene- 
fit of the people. 


With this programme, not 500,000, but 
1,000,000 new dwellings could be built each 
year, and the rehousing of Britain completed in 
seven years. Without it, we shall go on with 
the same old muddle of government departments, 
local councils, and building contractors, fighting 
against discontented and ill-treated men, so that 
by the end of seven years the people will be 
little better housed than they are to-day. That 
was what happened between the last two wars, 
in spite of two Labour governments. It will 
happen to-day unless there is a whole change 
in our social attitude and we accept in practice 
the voluntary co-operative principle as the basis 
of our work. 


Free associations of building workers can give 
us all the houses we need. Governments and 
slaves will leave us five million families as slum 
dwellers or unwanted lodgers in back rooms. 


(The Housing question is discussed in more 
detail in the Freedom Press pamphlet, “Homes or 
Hovels”, by George Woodcock, price 6d., 
postage 1d.) 
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An Experiment in Co-operation 


An interesting experiment in co-operative work- 
ing on Alderney is now being carried on by the 
five hundred inhabitants who have returned. to the 
island. During the German occupation the boun- 
daries of the various farms and holdings were 
erased, so that it was impossible to tell where the 
various properties ended, and for this reason and 
because of shortage of implements, the farmers 
have decided, for the time being at least, to work 


the whole island as a great co-operative farm. 
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the workers themselves. While the union has ac- 
cepted the latest award of £4 a week wages, the 
workers themselves are far from content with this 
rate, which is still well below the average wage 
for all industries, and they are pushing the union 
forward to make claims for further increases in 
pay, reduction of hours to 40 a week, a fortnight's 
paid holiday a year, and an end of the tied cot- 
tage system, which is at present being increased 
through the activities of the Agricultural Executive 





gives an excellent introduction to the theory 
of free education in The Education of Free 
Men; a more specialised study of the function 
of art in teaching is to be found in Education 
through Art. 

Read’s writings in literature and art are 
contained in a number of books, some of 
which are not readily available, owing to the 
shortage of paper and the steady demand for 
his work. An excellent miscellany containing 
many essays on art, literature and _ social 
topics is A Coat of Many Colours. Art and 
Industry is a valuable introduction to the re- 
lationship between design and modern methods 
of production. Reason and Romanticism con- 
tains a number of valuable essays on the prin- 
ciples of literary criticism. 

But Herbert Read’s work is not merely 
sociological or critical. It has also a very 
important creative aspect which, while evident 
in the style and thought of his essays and 
critical treatises, becomes most eloquent in his 
poetry, which brings him into the first rank 
of modern poets in the English-speaking 
world. An introduction to his best poetry 
can be gained from the selected volume of 
Thirty-Five Poems in the Sesame series, while 
his most recent and memorable work is con- 
tained in A World Within a War. Some of 
these poems are already known to readers of 
Spain and the World, and “tA Song for the 
Spanish Anarchists” is a beautiful work for 
freedom, which is always worth quotation: 


The golden lemon is not made 
but grows on a green tree: 

A strong man and his crystal eyes 
is a man born free. 


The oxen pass under the yoke 
and the blind are led at will: 

But a man born free has a path of his own 
and a house on the hill. 


And men are men who till the land 
and women are women who weave: 
Fifty men own the lemon grove 
and no man is a slave. 


Read has written only one novel, The 
Green Child, but it is a masterpiece of fantasy 
whose perfection of language, imagery and 
thought make it worth more than the whole 
production of many celebrated “best-selling” 
novelists. 

As well as his own work, Read his produced 
a number of anthologies and collections. Of 
these the most interesting to readers of Free- 
dom is his Selections from Kropotkin, while 
his Knapsack Anthology is an excellent collec- 
tion for anyone in prison, in the army, or 
forced to travel light, who wishes to keep 
touch with the most vital poetry and prose. 

There is no adequate study of Read’s writ- 
ings, but some aspects are covered by Herbert 
Read, a book by various authors, edited by 
Henry Treece. 


* 

The following books by Herbert Read are 
available from Freedom Bookshop, 27 Red 
Lion Street, London, W.C.1. 

THE PHILISOPHY OF ANARCHISM _ 1/- 
THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN 1/- 
THE POLITICS OF THE 


UNPOLITICAL 7/6 
TO HELL WITH CULTURE 1/- 
A COAT OF MANY COLOURS RIG 


in back-to-back houses, 52,000 in houses with 
no separate water supply, 15,000 in houses with 
no separate lavatory accommodation. 200,000 
people live in conditions which are verminous 
and definitely injurious to health. At least 
100,000 houses are needed to make any appre- 
ciable difference to the housing situation in this 
one provincial city. Glasgow is much worse, 
and London again proportionately. worse than 
Glasgow. 


In order to meet this situation, what has the ~ 


Government done? On the 28th February last, 
it reported that 53,000 houses were under con- 
struction (not completed) and that 33,500 tem- 
porary houses had been erected. This was the 
meagre contribution, ten months after the end 
of war in Europe, to the provision of our five 
million houses! 

And this did not represent any certainty of 
progress, even at such a low level. In March it 
was suddenly discovered that the brick supply 
was beginning to fail. The estimated monthly 
demand for June is 560 million bricks. In 
February the monthly production was 142 mil- 
lions. At the same time stocks stood at 825 mil- 
lions, so that two months would see us at the 
beginning of a brick famine. With other build- 
ing materials the situation was somewhat similar. 
Only at this urgent moment did the government 
discover that there was discontent over low 
wages in the brickmaking industry and that men 
would not return to it from the forces. A wages 
increase was hustled through, but it is too early 
yet to see what effect it will have. 


In fact, apart from sheer infficiency at head- 
quarters, the main troubles of the building indus- 
try are connected with labour—shortage of men 
and poor working conditions. The whole of the 
building materials industry—including _ brick- 
making, tile-making, cement, concrete, slate, etc., 
employed 150,000 men before the war. At the 
end of February there were 60,000—40% of the 
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unions said two years ago that the pre-war force 
of workers could easily build 500,000 houses 


a year, given materials and good conditions. We 
agree, but would add that a complete mechanisa- 
tion of the materials industries and a radical 
change of building methods, with the much 
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slaves will leave us five million families as slum 
dwellers or unwanted lodgers in back rooms, 


(The Housing question is discussed in more 
detail in the Freedom Press pamphlet, “Homes or 
Hovels”, by George Woodcock, price 6d.,, 
postage 1d.) 








An Experiment in Co-operation 


An interesting experiment in co-operative work- 
ing on Alderney is now being carried on by the 
five hundred inhabitants who have returned, to the 
island. During the German occupation the boun- 
daries of the various farms and holdings were 
erased, so that it was impossible to tell where the 
various properties ended, and for this reason and 
because of shortage of implements, the farmers 
have decided, for the time being at least, to work 
the whole island as a great co-operative farm. 
How this experiment in voluntary co-operation will 
work out we cannot yet say, but it is well worth 
watching by anarchists who have long advocated 
such methods of working. Apparently some farm- 
ers have expressed a desire to return to the old 
system of individual cultivation, but even these 
have already found advantages in co-operative 
work, and they, and particularly their wives, are 
anxious to retain dairies and other facilities in com- 
mon if the island reverts to individual cultivation. 
Perhaps in the end even they will see the virtues 
of complete co-operation. 


The generally mean attitude of the employers 
and the ministries towards farm workers has re- 
sulted in a sharply increased militancy among 
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C.0’s. IN NEW ZEALAND 


The 700 conscientious objectors kept in 
prisons or detention camps here ‘for the dura- 
tion” are gradually emerging, many of them 
after from 4 to nearly 5 years confinement. 
Some of these served prison sentences before that 
for engaging in pacifist activities. Jim Doherty, 
for example, was with me in prison in 1941 
for holding a prohibited meeting. He spoke 
again as soon as he was released and has since 
been continuously confined. I saw him to-day 
for the first time in that period. As a former 
prisoner myself, although I have not been in 
prison since 1942, I am not allowed to visit or 
write to anyone in prison. Like many other 
C.O.’s, Jim Doherty, a member of this society, 
refused to recognise the State’s right to conscript 
and therefore refused to use the appeal mach- 
inery. . Although Revision Authorities were set 
up at last last year (before that men who did 
appeal had only one hearing) Jim and others 
still refused to appeal. Within the last two or 
three months C.O.’s who are grade III or II 
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his critics. I should like to say that he is doing 
almost miraculous work here in Swindon in 
rousing people and making them think for them- 
selves. Like myself he is an ardent pacifist and 
knows that violent thought as well as violent 
action can only produce more violence. 

DT. 
Swindon, 
7/5/46. 
(We are grateful to our correspondent for 
drawing our attention to the misrepresentation 
which was certainly unintentional. At the 
same time, we must, as Anarchists, dissent 
from Canon Harman’s view of marriage, or 
indeed from any view of unions between the 
sexes which are not absolutely free and volun- 
tary. In his final letter to the Swindon 


paper in answer to the considerable corres- ' 


pondence which his views on marriage had 
ealled forth, Canon Harman states the New 
Testament view that “holiness comes before 
health or happiness”, and declares that 


the workers themselves. While the union has ac- 
cepted the latest award of £4 a week wages, the 
workers themselves are far from content with this 
rate, which is still well below the average wage 
for all industries, and they are pushing the union 
forward to make claims for further increases in 
pay, reduction of hours to 40 a week, a fortnight's 
paid holiday a year, and an end of the tied cot- 
tage system, which is at present being increased 
through the activities of the Agricultural Executive 
Committees. The men are particularly incensed 
with the Agricultural Committees, which have 
shown themselves throughout to be completely 
reactionary organisations, dominated by the 
wealthy landowners, and containing only union 
stooges to represent the men. The men are join- 
ing the National Union of Agricultural Workers at 
the rate of 3,000 a month, and are becoming more 
militantly minded than for the last half a century, 
But their enthusiasm should not just be diverted 
into the old channel of stagnant unionism: The 
farm workers have a vital role to play in the social 
revolutionary movements of the future, and it is 
to be hoped thet they and the small tenant 
farmers will eventually see the identity of their 
interests and struggle for the one thing which can 
bring real freedom to the land-worker—the taking 
of the land into the control of the workers organ- 
ised in free village communes, which will work the 
land to gain the maximum production and feed 
the people adequately sed the soil of Britain, 


The strike of Barnsley Corporation employees has 
come to an end with a virtual capitulation by the 
Corporation. This occurred when the state was 
reached of the Town Clerk having to think of 
stoking the Town Hall boilers himself. That was 
just too much, and the Corporation made a face- 
saving offer, by which they gave the men a per- 
hour increase instead of the former ten per cent. 
on wages, pending further negotiations. Which all 
goes to show that, though the bosses may blackleg 
a little at first, they never stay the course, par- 
ticularly if the work is on the heavy side. 

e@ 


At the time of writing, the news has just come 
through of a new general strike in Denmark. It 
has arisen out of a strike of four thousand bacon 
workers. The Right-wing government of Denmark 
became agitated about this, and the Prime Min- 
ister proposed to revert to the law waiving the 
right of strikes which was in force during the 
German occupation. He should, of course, have 
learnt from the past, for neither the law nor the 
Gestapo nor the Wehrmacht prevented the Danish 
workers from holding a great general strike under 
the German occupation which completely non- 
plussed the Nazi authorities. and gave the racie. 


As well as his own work, Kead his produced 
a number of anthologies and collections. Of 
these the most interesting to readers of Free- 
dom is his Selections from Kropotkin, while 
his Knapsack Anthology is an excellent collec- 
tion for anyone in prison, in the army, or 
forced to travel light, who wishes to keep 
touch with the most vital poetry and prose. 

There is no adequate study of Read’s writ- 
ings, but some aspects are covered by Herbert 
Read, a book by various authors, edited by 
Henry Treece. 


* 
The following books by Herbert Read are 
available from Freedom Bookshop, 27 Red 
Lion Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE PHILISOPHY OF ANARCHISM | 1/- 


THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN 1/- 
THE POLITICS OF THE 


UNPOLITICAL 7/6 
TO HELL WITH CULTURE 1/- 
A COAT OF MANY COLOURS 8/6 
ART AND INDUSTRY (illustrated) 12/6 
REASON AND ROMANTICISM 7/6 
THITRY-FIVE POEMS 2/6 


A WORLD WITHIN A WAR 6/- 


THE GREEN CHILD (illustrated) 12/6 
KROPOTKIN: SELECTIONS FROM 
HIS WRITINGS 8/6 
KNAPSACK ANTHOLOGY 8/6 
HERBERT READ. Edited by 
Henry Treece 10/6 
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APPEAL FOR OLD ANARCHIST 
LITERATURE 


The Freedom Press often receives requests 
for old Anarchist pamphlets, especially the old 
Freedom Press pamphlets of before the 1914 
war. If any comrades have any to spare (or 
any books which they no longer require) we 
should be very grateful if they would send 
them to Freedom Press, 27 Red Lion Street, 
London, W.C.1., and so enable us to let other 
comrades read these out-of-print pamphlets. 
We should also like to hear of any copies of 
Stirner: The Ego and His Own; Kropotkin: 
Memoirs, Conquest of Bread, Fields, Factories 
and Workshops, Great French Revolution, ete., 
and works by Berkman, Goldman, ete. 
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Me IV COMSCIONUMOUS  ODyectors| Kept in 
prisons or detention camps here “for the dura- 
tion” are gradually emerging, many of them 
after from 4 to nearly 5 years confinement. 
Some of these served prison sentences before that 
for engaging in pacifist activities. Jim Doherty, 
for example, was with me in prison in 1941 
for holding a prohibited meeting. He spoke 
again as soon as he was released and has since 
been continuously confined. I saw him to-day 
for the first time in that period. As a former 
prisoner myself, although I have not been in 
prison since 1942, I am not allowed to visit or 
write to anyone in prison. Like many other 
C.O.’s, Jim Doherty, a member of this society, 
refused to recognise the State’s right to conscript 
and therefore refused to use the appeal mach- 
inery.. Although Revision Authorities were set 
up at last last year (before that men who did 
appeal had only one hearing) Jim and others 
still refused to appeal. Within the last two or 
three months C.O.’s who are grade III or II 
medically or 36 years or over have been grad- 
ually released “on parole” and now Grade I 
men are being released, those longest confined 
first. Men who appealed and whose sincerity 
as C.O.’s was recognised by Revision Authori- 
ties (after 4 years or more) were even then not 
given the exemption they were entitled to but 
only “parole” subject to direction to severely 
restricted types of manual occupation (gas-works, 
freezing works, etc.), had to give an undertaking 
not to engage in activities regarded by the Direc- 
tor of National Service as subversive or contrary 
to public interest in war time (although the war 
was over and subversion regulations withdrawn), 
and also had to pay into the State any earnings 
above equivalent of private soldier’s pay. These 
conditions still apply (and soldier’s pay principle 
still applies to all C.O.’s exempted originally). 
Jim Doherty (and some others) will refuse to be 
bound by conditions, will not report to Man- 
power or obey direction. (Incidentally all man- 
power restrictions for rest of community are 
ended). All C.O.’s in prison or detention camp 
should be released by end of April. 
Good wishes, 

A. C. BARRINGTON. 
Wellington, N. Zealand. 
28/3/46. 


To the Editor, Freedom Press, 
Dear Sir, 


“Anarchist Vicar?” 


I was very sorry to see your comment on 
Canon Harman in your issue of 20th April. 
The Daily Mirror had taken it from the local 
paper which had grossly misquoted and had got 
not even the meaning of what had been said. 
Canon Harman had given a very enlightened 
talk to the Rotary Club on the differences be- 
tween Eros and Agape. The local report with 
its flaming headlines was intended for the un- 
awakened mass-mind. Anyone with the least 
grain of intelligence in this town knew that 
there had been a mistake somewhere. I am 
sorry that you fell into the trap. Although I 
have mislaid the original report published after- 
wards, I am enclosing Canon Harman’s reply to 


his critics. I should like to say that he is doing 
almost miraculous work here in Swindon in 
rousing people and making them think for them- 
selves. Like myself he is an ardent pacifist and 
knows that violent thought as well as violent 
action can only produce more violence. 

Dats 
Swindon, 
7/5/46. 
(We are grateful to our correspondent for 
drawing our attention to the misrepresentation 
which was certainly unintentional. At the 
same time, we must, as Anarchists, dissent 
from Canon Harman’s view of marriage, or 
indeed from any view of unions between the 
sexes which are not absolutely free and volun- 
tary. In his final letter to the Swindon 
paper in answer to the considerable corres- 
pondence which his views on marriage had 
called forth, Canon Harman states the New 
Testament view that “holiness comes before 
health or happiness’, and declares that 
“monogamy is the revealed will of God”; and 
he stresses the “discipline” and “duty” of 
marriage. Anarchists have for many years 
opposed such conceptions on the ground that 
they tend to destroy the essence of a human 
relationship; and we consider that the con- 
ception of free unions, freely entered into, and 
freely maintained, is a higher and more ideal 
conception than the Christian view expounded 
by Canon Harman.—EDS. ) 





BOGEY-BOGEY IN EGYPT ? 


The government’s announcement of its inten- 
tion to evacuate British troops from Egypt is 
probably not to be taken at its face value, even 
though it is reported that soldiers have already 
started to leave some barracks. As our corres- 
pondent in Cairo has pointed out, the Egyptian 
capitalist class would like to exploit the country 
solely for their own benefit, without the inter- 
vention of British capitalists and their inevitable 
rake-off. On the other hand, they are depen- 
dent on British arms for the maintenance of 
class rule in Egypt (generally speaking this is 
the position in all the colonies or “spheres of 
imperial influence’), Hence, we may expect with 
a fair degree of confidence that the new manceu- 
vre of the Labour government is merely a feint 
in the bargaining contest between it and the 
Egyptian government. Labour Imperialism 
treads faithfully in the path of its forerunners, 
and as Ernest Bevin has said, the access of 
Labour to power does not alter the “continuity 
of British Foreign Policy”. The present move 
is almost certainly only an apparent deviation 
from previous policy, and it must be remembered 
that the Australian government, which has very 
good reason to demand that effective control 
should be maintained over the Suez canal and 
the lifelines of empire, agreed beforehand in 
Attlee’s threat of military withdrawal. We shall 
probably hear in a short time that the Egypt- 
ian government has appealed to the British gov- 
ernment to use its influence to maintain “law 
and order” in Egypt; and then the troops will 
be sent back. 


stoking the Town Hall boilers himself. That was 
just too much, and the Corporation made a face- 
saving offer, by which they gave the men a per- 
hour increase instead of the former ten per cent. 
on wages, pending further negotiations. Which all 
goes to show that, though the bosses may blackleg 
a little at first, they never stay the course, par- 
ticularly if the work is on the heavy side, 
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At the time of writing, the news has just come 
through of a new general strike in Denmark. It 
has arisen out of a strike of four thousand bacon 
workers. The Right-wing government of Denmark 
became agitated about this, and the Prime Min- 
ister proposed to revert to the law waiving the 
right of strikes which was in force during the 
German occupation. He should, of course, have 
learnt from the past, for neither the law nor the 
Gestapo nor the Wehrmacht prevented the Danish 
workers from holding a great general strike under 
the German occupation which completely non- 
plussed the Nazi authorities, and gave the resis- 
tance movement in Europe its only decisive vic- 
tory over the occupiers. It is not to be expected 
that the Danes will put up with repression any more 
from their own conservatives than they did from 
the Nazis, and the workers of the country have 
made a very rapid gesture by coming out in a 
great general strike to prevent the imposition of 
such an odious law. The strike, apparently is 
almost universal, and the Government is already 
showing signs of weakening in front of such a for- 
midable show of ‘opposition. 
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Fifty maids at the Royal Hotel, Bloomsbury, 
downed brushes and mops and started a stay-in 
strike in their staff room over certain grievances 
of working conditions. With a thousand visitors 
in the hotel, who might all have been forced to 
make their own beds, the management climbed 


down within three hours, and the girls then returned 
to work. 








THIS YEAR’S MAY DAY 


Although there were substantial and well pre- 
pared May Day demonstrations on the first Sun- 
day in May (May 5th), May Day itself was very 
poorly celebrated by London workers. The 
London Anarchist Group’s meeting in Hyde 
Park on the Wednesday afternoon was well 
attended, the speakers being Preston Clements, 
Kitty Lamb and Mat Kavanagh. But there were 
very few people in the Park as a whole, and the 
meetings organized for the evening were dis- 
appointingly attended. The inference is that the 
old idea of May Day as a universal Labour 
holiday for meetings and demonstrations of 
solidarity has now far too little weight. The 
chief blame for this lies with those sections of 
the political Labour movement who, during the 
war, have urged workers on to more and more 
production, and have increasingly treated the 
first Sunday in May as the day for demonstra- 
tions instead of May Ist itself. There is there- 
fore all the more need for our comrades to 


continue to spread the militant conception of 
May Day. 


ees 
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10 USING—a desperate situation 


1 order to give the people of Britain only 
lerately decent dwelling accommodation, to 
r up the wastage from air raids, to finish 
18 and overcrowding, to make up for five 
s of no building at all, we need round about 
0,000 new houses. With the increase in 
ilies and the number of old houses going 
ete, this figure will be increased by about 
(00 each year. All this building is urgent. 
$ no excuse for putting it off to say that 
‘le have lived like this for years. The situa- 
now is much worse than before the war, 
nly because of the houses lost by bombing, 
even if it were not so, it must be evident to 
merest political innocent that if the needs 
Jar, which destroys people, are regarded as so 
nt that the whole resources of the country 
t be mobilised to meet them, then the needs 
peace, which should protect and preserve 
yle, are all the more urgent. After the most 
ructive war in history, no politican can 
iys talk without acting, and it seems that 
members.of both this government and the 
have done this where housing is concerned. 


et us examine the position again. Five mil- 
new houses are needed, plus 350,000 for 
| year of delay. In case these figures are too 
ract to be grasped readily, let us take the 
ition in one town, Birmingham, whose des- 
tion from air raids was comparatively light. 
(0 applicants were on the books of the 
te Committee in March as urgently needing 
ses, and 300 new names are added each week. 
those who have homes, 37,000 families live 
vack-to-back houses, 52,000 in houses with 
ieparate water supply, 15,000. in houses with 
separate lavatory accommodation. 200,000 
le live in conditions which are verminous 
definitely injurious to health. At least 
000 houses are needed to make any appre- 
le difference to the housing situation in this 
provincial city. Glasgow is much worse, 
London again proportionately worse than 
gow. 


1 order to meet this situation, what has the ~ 


ernment done? On the 28th February last, 
sported that 53,000 houses were under con- 
ction (not completed) and that 33,500 tem- 
ity houses had been erected. This was the 
gre contribution, ten months after the end 
var in Europe, to the provision of our five 
ion houses! 

nd this did not represent any certainty of 
ress, even at such a low level. In March it 
suddenly discovered that the brick supply 
beginning to fail. The estimated monthly 
and for June is 560 million bricks. In 
ruary the monthly production was 142 mil- 
s. At the same time stocks stood at 825 mil- 
4, 80 that two months would see us at the 
noning of a brick famine. With other build- 


necessary labour force. In 1938 there were 
109,201 bricklayers on the books of the Labour 
exchanges, and at the end of March they only 
numbered 70,000. On the Ist March, in the 
whole of London, there were only 8,389 men 
working on permanent houses, with another 4,400 
clearing sites—in all less than two men to every 
1,000 of the population. 

It is thus evident that there is nothing like 
an adequate labour force. Nor are the men who 
are available working under the conditions which 
will induce their best efforts. The urban build- 
ing workers, in particular are worse off for wages 
than they were during the war, and the de- 
mobilised men. are finding that they are more 
prosperous in the forces than in civilian life. 
The result of this discontent is to be seen in 
production. A recent investigation showed that 
bricklayers in Glasgow and Edinburgh weré lay- 
ing 350 bricks a day, while in Dundee and 
Aberdeen they laid from 600 to 800 a day. 
Obviously there is nothing to prevent Glasgow 
men from laying roughly the same number of 
bricks as Dundee or Aberdeen men, except that 
they are too dissatisfied with their conditions to 
work efficiently. To ask a man to build well 
when the programme gives him no confidence 
that he will get out of his own tenement slum 
is a little too much. But if these men had really 
satisfactory conditions and a real prospect of 
making a radical improvement to working class 
life, it is certain that their rate of work would 
increase in a very short time, and that without 
the use of any Stakhanovite methods. 

A representative of the building workers’ 
unions said two years ago that the pre-war force 
of workers could easily build 500,000 houses 
a year, given materials and good conditions. We 
agree, but would add that a complete mechanisa- 
tion of the materials industries and a radical 
change of building methods, with the much 
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wider use of concrete and other prefabricated 
units in permanent houses would lead to an even 
greater speeding up of production. 


The main requirements of the quick rehousing 
of the British people are, then, as follows: 
1. Sufficient labour, which really means a com- 
plete demobilisation and the ending of conscrip- 
tion and the wasteful work of making munitions, 
etc. 2. Sound and healthy working conditions. 
3. Radical modernisation of production and con- 
struction methods. 4. Elimination of profit. 
5. As the only condition under which all this 
can be done and the workers given sufficient 
incentive to work to their utmost capacity, the 
vesting of the building industry in communal 
workers’ associations to maintain it for the bene- 
fit of the people. 


With this programme, not 500,000, but 
1,000,000 new dwellings could be built each 
year, and the rehousing of Britain completed in 
seven years. Without it, we shall go on with 
the same old muddle of government departments, 
local councils, and building contractors, fighting 
against discontented and ill-treated men, so that 
by the end of seven years the people will be 
little better housed than they are to-day. That 
was what happened between the last two wars, 
in spite of two Labour governments. It will 
happen to-day unless there is a whole change 
in our social attitude and we accept in practice 
the voluntary co-operative principle as the basis 
of our work. 


Free associations of building workers can give 
us all the houses we need. Governments and 
slaves will leave us five million families as slum 
dwellers or unwanted lodgers in back rooms. 


(The Housing question is discussed in more 
detail in the Freedom Press pamphlet, “Homes or 
Hovels”, by George Woodcock, price 6d., 
postage 1d.) 


An Experiment in Co-operation 


An interesting experiment in co-operative work- 
ing on Alderney is now being carried on by the 
five hundred inhabitants who have returned. to the 
island. During the German occupation the boun- 
daries of the various farms and holdings were 
erased, so that it was impossible to tell where the 
various properties ended, and for this reason and 
because of shortage of implements, the farmers 
have decided, for the time being at least, to work 


the whole island as a great co-operative farm. 
————— oe — atin oe 
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the workers themselves. While the union has ac- 
cepted the latest award of £4 a week wages, the 
workers themselves are far from content with this 
rate, which is still well below the average wage 
for all industries, and they are pushing the union 
forward to make claims for further increases in 
pay, reduction of hours to 40 a week, a fortnight's 
paid holiday a year, and an end of the tied cot- 
tage system, which is at present being increased 
through the activities of the Agricultural Executive 








| Will you help ? 


It is many months since we appealed in these 
columns for financial support to carry on and 


develop our activities. We are publishing in this 
issue the lists of contributions to the Press Fund 
for September-December 1945 and for the first 
four mounths of this year. As readers will see, 
but for the support received from our American 
friends, this year's total would have been pitifully 
small. But we accept our share of the blame for 
not appealing for funds, though we should feel 
much more gratified if the contributions came in 
without our having to remind our friends of the 
ever increasing need for funds. 

During the past six months our funds have been 
seriously affected by two main factors. In the 
first place the work of the Freedom Press has been 
hampered by the fact that no less than five mem- 
bers of the Freedom Press Group were at one time 
in prison. This affected our distribution of Free- 
dom Press literature in the provincial shops, as we 
had not the labour power to send a comrade into 
the provinces to place our books and pamphlets on 
the bookstalls. This is now being felt, financially, 
since very little money is coming in from this 
source as compared with the beginning of 1945 
when we distributed over 15,000 Freedom Press 
books and pamphlets in the shops alone. We are 
hoping to remedy this during the coming months, 
but its financial benefit will not be apparent until 
the end of the summer, and in the meantime we 
must keep going. The second factor is that we 
have spent a considerable amount of money in 
stocking the Bookshop in Red Lion Street so as to 
have a big selection of books for sale. Since this 
stock will have to be maintained we cannot expect 
to recover the initial outlay in a matter of a few 
months, but we cannot stress too strongly that 
our London readers will be assisting us in our work 
by supporting the bookshop, ordering all their 
books from us and calling to inspect our selection 
of books and pamphlets. 

But in the meantime we need money to keep us 
going. If you think our work worthwhile then we 
look to you for your financial support. There is 
much work to be done but the amount we can 
do is at the same time limited by the funds at our 
disposal. 


PRESS FUND. 


OCTOBER. 

Orkney: C.W. 7/6; York: F.S.S. 1/-; Strat- 
ford on Avon: C.C. 1/10; London: R.A. £1; 
Cleator: J.T.W. 7/6; Bradford: D.R. 1/-; N. 
Walsham: J.H. £1; Gateshead: J.C. 2/6, J.S. 
2/6, E.McK. 2/6, G.W.T. 2/8; London: 
W.E.D. 5/-; San Francisco: Comrades per 
L.M. £20/10/0; Anon: £1; Cambridge: T.L. 
10/-; G.D. 5/2; Bristol: J.S.R. 10/-; B.A.O.R. 
T.W.L. 2/6; Anon: per M.L.B. 5/-, 2/-; Lon- 
don: F.C.D. 1/-; Angus: A.C. 10/-; Ching- 
ford: D.M. £1/15/6; London: B.J. 4/6; Fearn, 
Ross-shire: J.M. 3/6. 
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definitely injurious to health, At least 
00 houses are needed to make any appre- 
» difference to the housing situation in this 
provincial city. Glasgow is much worse, 
London again proportionately worse than 
yOw. 


order to meet this situation, what has the ~ 


rnment done? On the 28th February last, 
ported that 53,000 houses were under con- 
tion (not completed) and that 33,500 tem- 
"y houses had been erected. This was the 
re contribution, ten months after the end 
ar in Europe, to the provision of our five 
on houses ! 
id this did not represent any certainty of 
ress, even at such a low level. In March it 
suddenly discovered that the brick supply 
beginning to fail. The estimated monthly 
ind for June is 560 million bricks. In 
uary the monthly production was 142 mil- 
At the same time stocks stood at 825 mil- 
, so that two months would see us at the 
ining of a brick famine. With other build- 
naterials the situation was somewhat similar. 
/ at this urgent moment did the government 
ver that there was discontent over low 
§ in the brickmaking industry and that men 
d not return to it from the forces. A wages 
ase was hustled through, but it is too early 
© see what effect it will have. 


fact, apart from sheer infficiency at head- 
ters, the main troubles of the building indus- 
ire connected with labour—shortage of men 
poor working conditions. The whole of the 
ling materials industry—including _ brick- 
ng, tile-making, cement, concrete, slate, etc., 
loyed 150,000 men before the war. At the 
of February there were 60,000—40% of the 
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tion of the materials industries and a radical 
change of building methods, with the much 
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detail in the Freedom Press pamphlet, “Homes or 
Hovels”, by George Woodcock, price 6d., 
postage 1d.) 








An Experiment in Co-operation 


An interesting experiment in co-operative work- 
ing on Alderney is now being carried on by the 
five hundred inhabitants who have returned. to the 
island, During the German occupation the boun- 
daries of the various farms and holdings were 
erased, so that it was impossible to tell where the 
various properties ended, and for this reason and 
because of shortage of implements, the farmers 
have decided, for the time being at least, to work 
the whole island as a great co-operative farm. 
How this experiment in voluntary co-operation will 
work out we cannot yet say, but it is well worth 
watching by anarchists who have long advocated 
such methods of working. Apparently some farm- 
ers have expressed a desire to return to the old 
system of individual cultivation, but even these 
have already found advantages in co-operative 
work, and they, and particularly their wives, are 
anxious to retain dairies and other facilities in com- 
mon if the island reverts to individual cultivation. 
Perhaps in the end even they will see the virtues 
of complete co-operation. 


The generally mean attitude of the employers 
and the ministries towards farm workers has re- 
sulted in a sharply increased militancy among 
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O's. IN NEW ZEALAND 


he 700 conscientious objectors kept in 
ns or detention camps here “for the dura- 
* are gradually emerging, many of them 
' from 4 to nearly 5 years confinement. 
e of these served prison sentences before that 
‘ngaging in pacifist activities. Jim Doherty, 
example, was with me in prison in 1941 
holding a prohibited meeting. He spoke 
2 as soon as he was released and has since 
continuously confined. I saw him to-day 
the first time in that period. As a former 
mer myself, although I have not been in 
im since 1942, I am not allowed to visit or 
» tO anyone in prison. Like many other 
“s, Jim Doherty, a member of this society, 
ied to recognise the State’s right to conscript 
therefore refused to use the appeal mach- 
/,. Although Revision Authorities were set 
it last last year (before that men who did 
al had only one hearing) Jim and others 
refused to appeal. Within the last two or 
‘ months C.O.’s who are grade III or II 
cally or 36 years or over have been grad- 
‘ released “on parole’ and now Grade I 
are being released, those longest confined 

Men who appealed and whose sincerity 


his critics. I should like to say that he is doing 
almost miraculous work here in Swindon in 
rousing people and making them think for them- 
selves. Like myself he is an ardent pacifist and 
knows that violent thought as well as violent 
action can only produce more violence. 
Die 

Swindon, 

7/5/46, 

(We are grateful to our correspondent for 
drawing our attention to the misrepresentation 
which was certainly unintentional. At the 
same time, we must, as Anarchists, dissent 
from Canon Harman’s view of marriage, or 
indeed from any view of unions between the 
sexes which are not absolutely free and volun- 
tary. In his final letter to the Swindon 
paper in answer to the considerable corres- 
pondence which his views on marriage had 
called forth, Canon Harman states the New 
Testament view that “holiness comes before 
health or happiness”, and declares that 
“monogamy is the revealed will of God’; and 
he stresses the “discipline” and “duty”? of 
marriage. Anarchists have for many years 
opposed such conceptions on the ground that 


the workers themselves. While the union has ac- 
cepted the latest award of £4 a week wages, the 
workers themselves are far from content with this 
rate, which is still well below the average wage 
for all industries, and. they are pushing the union 
forward to make claims for further increases in 
pay, reduction of hours to 40 a week, a fortnight's 
paid holiday a year, and an end of the tied cot- 
tage system, which is at present being increased 
through the activities of the Agricultural Executive 
Committees. The men are particularly incensed 
with the Agricultural Committees, which have 
shown themselves throughout to be completely 
reactionary organisations, dominated by the 
wealthy landowners, and containing only union 
stooges to represent the men. The men are join- 
ing the National Union of Agricultural Workers at 
the rate of 3,000 a month, and are becoming more 
militantly minded than for the last half a century. 
But their enthusiasm should not just be diverted 
into the old channel of stagnant unionism: The 
farm workers have a vital role to play in the social 
revolutionary movements of the future, and it is 
to be hoped thet they and the small tenant 
farmers will eventually see the identity of their 
interests and struggle for the one thing which can 
bring real freedom to the land-worker—the taking 
of the land into the control of the workers organ- 
ised in free village communes, which will work the 
land to gain the maximum, production and feed 
the people adequately font the soil of Britain. 


The strike of Barnsley Corporation employees has 
come to an end with a virtual capitulation by the 
Corporation. This occurred when the state was 
reached of the Town Clerk having to think of 
stoking the Town Hall boilers himself. That was 
just too much, and the Corporation made a face- 
saving offer, by which they gave the men a per- 
hour increase instead of the former ten per cent. 
on wages, pending further negotiations. Which all 
goes to show that, though the bosses may blackleg 
a little at first, they never stay the course, par- 
ticularly if the work is on the heavy side. 

e 


At the time of writing, the news has just come 
through of a new general strike in Denmark. It 
has arisen out of a strike of four thousand bacon 
workers. The Right-wing government of Denmark 
became agitated about this, and the Prime Min- 
ister proposed to revert to the law waiving the 
right of strikes which was in force during the 
German occupation. He should, of course, have 
learnt from the past, for neither the law nor the 
Gestapo nor the Wehrmacht prevented the Danish 
workers from holding a great general strike under 
the German occupation which completely non- 
plussed the Nazi authorities, and gave the resis- 
tance movement in Europe its only decisive vic- 
tory over the occupiers. It is not to be expected 
that the Danes will put up with repression any more 
from. their own. conservatives. than. thev..did fear 
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of books and pamphlets. 

But in the meantime we need money to keep us 
going. If you think our work worthwhile then we 
look to you for your financial support. There is 
much work to be done but the amount we can 
do is at the same time limited by the funds at our 
disposal. 


PRESS FUND. 


OCTOBER. 

Orkney: C.W. 7/6; York: F.S.S. 1/-; Strat- 
ford on Avon: C.C. 1/10; London: R.A. £1; 
Cleator: J.T.W. 7/6; Bradford: D.R. 1/-; N. 
Walsham: J.H. £1; Gateshead: J.C. 2/6, J.S. 
2/6, E.McK. 2/6, G.W.T. 2/8; London: 
W.E.D. 5/-; San Francisco: Comrades per 
L.M. £20/10/0; Anon: £1; Cambridge: T.L. 
10/-; G.D. 5/2; Bristol: J.S.R. 10/-; B.A.O.R. 
T.W.L. 2/6; Anon: per M.L.B. 5/-, 2/-; Lon- 
don: F.C.D. 1/-; Angus: A.C. 10/-; Ching- 
ford: D.M. £1/15/6; London: B.J. 4/6; Fearn, 
Ross-shire: J.M. 3/6. 


NOVEMBER & DECEMBER 
London: B.J. 2/6; Angus: W.M. 5/-; Gilling- 
ham: M.C. 7/-; Sydney, Australia: A.W. £2; 
Newcastle/Tyne: T. 1/-; E.P. 2/-; Chorley: 
G. 1/-; London: V.T. £1, E.W.P. 10/-; Gates- 
head: J.S. 2/6, J.C. 2/6, E.McK. 2/6, G.W.T. 
2/6; London: M. 10/-; Derwen: D.M. 5/-; 
Bideford: N.S. 5/-; Orkney: C.W. 10/-; Anon: 
£5; Anon: 3/9; Oakham: P.A.R. 8/9; Sels- 
don: J.W. 2/-; London: M.K. 5/-; Anon: £5; 
London: F.C.D. 1/-; Gateshead: J.S. 2/6, J.C. 
2/6, E.McK. 2/6, G.W.T. 2/8; Los Angeles: 
Comrades per J.S. £6/3/6; Bradford: D.R. 6d; 
Southend: G.L. 4/-; Newlyn: P.W. £1; Lon- 
don: V.T. £2; Anon: £5; London: A.R.D. 
5/-; London: J.B. £1; Bristol: J.S.R. 7/-; 
Gosport: F.G. 5/-; London: B.C. £1; Anon: 
£45; Hyde Park Sympathisers: 3/-. 





Total 110 0 4 

Brought forward ... 211 5 3° 

Total for 1945 ... £321 5 7 

JANUARY. 

Manchester: G.B. 2/-; Derby: F.J.P. 3/-; 
Keighley: B.D. 4/-; Coatbridge: J.C. 2/-; 
Liverpool: H.H.J. £1/1/0; York: H.A.A. 4/-; 
London: W.E.D. 2/9; Fordingbridge: A.J. 


£9/14/0; B.F.S. £5; Mertyr Tydfil: A.E. 1/-; 
London: S.E. 6d; Chichester: G.B.A. 4/-; 
Shaftesbury: V.C.B. 1/-; London: T.A.McC. 
4/-; Emsworth: W.G.F.P. 2/6; F.R. 2/-3 
Gateshead: J.C. 2/6, J.S. 2/6, F.McK. 2/6; 
G.W.T. 2/8; Swansea: R.R. 18/-; Ipswich: 
W.D. 2/-; Blackpool: R.B.B. 4/-; London: 
Anon. £5; London: F.C.D. 1/-; Leeds: C.M.L. 
1/6; Prestwich: M.S. 4/-; London: E.S. 3/6; 
Wolverhampton: F.W. 4/-; Teddington: A.B. 
14/-; London: E.M. 10/-; Cirencester: J.R.A. 
4/-; Sidcup: B.P. 1/-; Glasgow: F.M. 4/-; 
Merriott: M.W. 11/6; Stockton/Tees: R.H.M. 
4/-; Birmingham: W.P.F. 4/-; Liverpool: G.I. 
5/-; Cambridge: S.H. £2; London: F.E.S. 4/-; 
Barnsley: L.E. 2/-; R.H. 3/-; Ware: E.B. 4/-; 
Aberdare: D.G.E.R. 16/-; | London: J.A.M. 
4/-; Bicester: C.F. 7/-; Huddersfield: G.B. 
4/-; | Cambridge: C.J.W.H. 15/-; | London: 
L.W.W. 14/-; Calne: A.V.P. 2/6; Bristol: 
R.H.P. 1/6; London: F.L. 2/-; Shrewsbury: 
G.I.D. 5/-; B. 6/6; Weston/Mare: C.H.R. 7/-3 
Taunton: C.S. 7/6; Ann Arbor, Mich: A.I. 
£1/4/8; Orkney: J.A.L. 3/-; London: K. 1/3; 
Park Sympathisers: 1/-. 


sons or detention camps here “for the dura- 
n” are gradually emerging, many of them 
er from 4 to nearly 5 years confinement. 
me of these served prison sentences before that 
engaging in pacifist activities. Jim Doherty, 
example, was with me in prison in 194] 
holding a prohibited meeting. He spoke 
in as soon as he was released and has since 
nm continuously confined. I saw him to-day 
the first time in that period. As a former 
soner myself, although I have not been in 
son since 1942, I am not allowed to visit or 
ite to anyone in prison. Like many other 
).’s, Jim Doherty, a member of this society, 
used to recognise the State’s right to conscript 
| therefore refused to use the appeal mach- 
ry. Although Revision Authorities were set 
at last last year (before that men who did 
eal had only one hearing) Jim and others 
| refused to appeal. Within the last two or 
ee months C.O.’s who are grade III or II 
dically or 36 years or over have been grad- 
ly released “on parole” and now Grade I 
n are being released, those longest confined 
t. Men who appealed and whose sincerity 
C.0.’s was recognised by Revision Authori- 
(after 4 years or more) were even then not 
en the exemption they were entitled to but 
y “parole” subject to direction to severely 
ricted types of manual occupation (gas-works, 
“zing works, etc.), had to give an undertaking 
to engage in activities regarded by the Direc- 
of National Service as subversive or contrary 
public interest in war time (although the war 
) over and subversion regulations withdrawn), 
| also had to pay into the State any earnings 
We equivalent of private soldier’s pay. These 
ditions still apply (and soldier’s pay principle 
| applies to all C.O.’s exempted originally). 
1 Doherty (and some others) will refuse to be 
ind by conditions, will not report to Man- 
ver or obey direction. (Incidentally all man- 
ver restrictions for rest of community are 
led). All C.O.’s in prison or detention camp 
uld be released by end of April. 
Good wishes, 
A. C, BARRINGTON, 

llington, N. Zealand. 
3/46. 


the Editor, Freedom Press, 
AR SIR, 


“Anarchist Vicar?” 


| was very sorry to see your comment on 
non Harman in your issue of 20th April. 
¢ Daily Mirror had taken it from the local 
er which had grossly misquoted and had got 
even the meaning of what had been said. 
non Harman had given a very enlightened 
- to the Rotary Club on the differences be- 
en Eros and Agape. The local report with 
flaming headlines was intended for the un- 
ikened mass-mind. Anyone with the least 
in of intelligence in this town knew that 
re had been a mistake somewhere. I am 
y that you fell into the trap. Although I 
e mislaid the original report published after- 
1s, I am enclosing Canon Harman’s reply to 
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almost miraculous work here in Swindon in 
rousing people and making them think for them- 
selves. Like myself he is an ardent pacifist and 
knows that violent thought as well as violent 
action can only produce more violence. 

Dat. 
Swindon, 
7/5/46. 
(We are grateful to our correspondent for 
drawing our attention to the misrepresentation 
which was certainly unintentional. At the 
same time, we must, as Anarchists, dissent 
from Canon Harman’s view of marriage, or 
indeed from any view of unions between the 
sexes which are not absolutely free and volun- 
tary. In his final letter to the Swindon 
paper in answer to the considerable corres- 
pondence which his views on marriage had 
called forth, Canon Harman states the New 
Testament view that “holiness comes before 
health or happiness”, and declares that 
“monogamy is the revealed will of God’’; and 
he stresses the “discipline” and “duty” of 
marriage. Anarchists have for many years 
opposed such conceptions on the ground that 
they tend to destroy the essence of a human 
relationship; and we consider that the con- 
ception of free unions, freely entered into, and 
freely maintained, is a higher and more ideal 
conception than the Christian view expounded 
by Canon Harman.—EDS.) 





BOGEY-BOGEY IN EGYPT ? 


The government’s announcement of its inten- 
tion to evacuate British troops from Egypt is 
probably not to be taken at its face value, even 
though it is reported that soldiers have already 
started to leave some barracks. As our corres- 
pondent in Cairo has pointed out, the Egyptian 
capitalist class would like to exploit the country 
solely for their own benefit, without the inter- 
vention of British capitalists and their inevitable 
rake-off. On the other hand, they are depen- 
dent on British arms for the maintenance of 
class rule in Egypt (generally speaking this is 
the position in all the colonies or “spheres of 
imperial influence”). Hence, we may expect with 
a fair degree of confidence that the new mancu- 
vre of the Labour government is merely a feint 
in the bargaining contest between it and the 
Egyptian government. Labour Imperialism 
treads faithfully in the path of its forerunners, 
and as Ernest Bevin has said, the access of 
Labour to power does not alter the “continuity 
of British Foreign Policy”. The present move 
is almost certainly only an apparent deviation 
from previous policy, and it must be remembered 
that the Australian government, which has very 
good reason to demand that effective control 
should be maintained over the Suez canal and 
the lifelines of empire, agreed beforehand in 
Attlee’s threat of military withdrawal. We shall 
probably hear in a short time that the Egypt- 
ian government has appealed to the British gov- 
ernment to use its influence to maintain “law 
and order” in Egypt; and then the troops will 
be sent back. 


aweeing SNe frown Plall boilers himself. That was 
just too much, and the Corporation made a face- 
saving offer, by which they gave the men a per- 
hour increase instead of the former ten per cent. 
on wages, pending further negotiations, Which all 
goes to show that, though the bosses may blackleg 
a little at first, they never stay the course, par- 
ticularly if the work is prthe heavy side. 


At the time of writing, the news has just come 
through of a new general strike in Denmark. It 
has arisen out of a strike of four thousand bacon 
workers. The Right-wing government of Denmark 
became agitated about this, and the Prime Min- 
ister proposed to revert to the law waiving the 
right of strikes which was in force during the 
German occupation. He should, of course, have 
learnt from the past, for neither the law nor the 
Gestapo nor the Wehrmacht prevented the Danish 
workers from holding a great general strike under 
the German occupation which completely non- 
plussed the Nazi authorities, and gave the resis- 
tance movement in Europe its only decisive vic- 
tory over the occupiers. It is not to be expected 
that the Danes will put up with repression any more 
from their own conservatives than they did from 
the Nazis, and the workers of the country have 
made a very rapid gesture by coming out in a 
great general strike to prevent the imposition of 
such an odious law. The strike, apparently is 
almost universal, and the Government is already 
showing signs of weakening in front of such a for- 
midable show of opposition, 
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Fifty maids at the Royal Hotel, Bloomsbury, 
downed brushes and mops and started a stay-in 
strike in their staff room over certain grievances 
of working conditions. With a thousand visitors 
in the hotel, who might all have been forced to 
make their own beds, the management climbed 


down within three hours, and the girls then returned 
to work, 





THIS YEAR’S MAY DAY 


Although there were substantial and well pre- 
pared May Day demonstrations on the first Sun- 
day in May (May 5th), May Day itself was very 
poorly celebrated by London workers. The 
London Anarchist Group’s meeting in Hyde 
Park on the Wednesday afternoon was well 
attended, the speakers being Preston Clements, 
Kitty Lamb and Mat Kavanagh. But there were 
very few people in the Park as a whole, and the 
meetings organized for the evening were dis- 
appointingly attended. The inference is that the 
old idea of May Day as a universal Labour 
holiday for meetings and demonstrations of 
solidarity has now far too little weight. The 
chief blame for this lies with those sections of 
the political Labour movement who, during the 
war, have urged workers on to more and more 
production, and have increasingly treated the 
first Sunday in May as the day for demonstra- 
tions instead of May Ist itself, There is there- 
fore all the more need for our comrades to 


continue to spread the militant conception of 
May Day. 


| wOndon. WE. 4/9; Fordingbridge: A.J. 
£9/ 


9/14/03; B.B.S. £5; Mertyr Tydfil: A.E. 1/-; 

London: S.E. 6d; Chichester: G.B.A. 4/-; 
Shaftesbury: V.C.B. 1/-; London: T.A.McC. 
4/-; Emsworth: W.G.F.P. 2/6; FR. 2/-3 
Gateshead: J.C. 2/6, J.S. 2/6, F.McK. 2/6; 
G.W.T. 2/8; Swansea: R.R. 18/-; Ipswich: 
W.D. 2/-; Blackpool: R.B.B. 4/-; London: 
Anon. £5; London: F.C.D. 1/-; Leeds: C.M.L. 
1/6; Prestwich: M.S. 4/-; London: E.S. 3/6; 
Wolverhampton: F.W. 4/-; Teddington: A.B. 
14/-; London: E.M. 10/-; Cirencester: J.R.A. 
4/-; Sidcup: B.P. 1/-; Glasgow: F.M, 4/-; 
Merriott: M.W. 11/6; Stockton/Tees: R.H.M. 
4/-; Birmingham: W.P.F. 4/-; Liverpool: G.I. 
5/-; Cambridge: S.H. £2; London: F.E.S. 4/-; 
Barnsley: L.E. 2/-; R.H. 3/-; Ware: E.B. 4/-; 
Aberdare: D.G.E.R. 16/-; London: J.A.M. 
4/-; Bicester: C.F. 7/-; Huddersfield: G.B. 
4/-; Cambridge: C.J.W.H. 15/-; London: 
L.W.W. 14/-; Calne: A.V.P. 2/6; Bristol: 
R.H.P. 1/6; London: F.L. 2/-; Shrewsbury: 
G.I.D. 5/-; B. 6/6; Weston/Mare: C.HLR. 7/-3 
Taunton: C.S. 7/6; Ann Arbor, Mich: A.I. 
£1/4/8; Orkney: J.A.L. 3/-; London: K. 1/33 
Park Sympathisers: 1/-, 


otal Vr. S36.ie 4 
FEBRUARY 

Gateshead: J.C.S. 2/6, J.C. 2/6, E.McK. 2/6, 
G.W.T. 2/8; London: F.C.D. 1/-; Haywards 
Heath: A.K. 4/-; Staines: N.T. 5/-; San Fran- 
cisco: Comrades per A.M. £7/8/9; Leeds: 
A.G.B. 2/9; Newcastle/Tyne: N.H, 1/-; Cran- 
brook: L.K. 1/2; Warrington: F.J.R. 4/-; 
Wimbledon: R.C. 4/-; Reading: W.G. 10/-; 
London: D.M. 2/-. 








Onls 10 
Brought forward 36 8 4 
£46 2 2 


MARCH 
Gateshead: J.S. 2/6, J.C. 2/6, E.McK. 2/6, 
G.W.T. 2/6; San Francisco: Comrades per 
A.M. £8/12/0; Gosport: F.G. 1/2; Shrews- 


bury: LD. 3/6; Orkney: C.W. 4/-; B.C. & 


P.S. 5/-; Glasgow: F.L. £10, J.M.L. 10/-; 
London: S.L. 10/-; New York: Gruppo Refrat- 
tari per A.G. £12/18/0; London: BJ. 1/6; 
Bradford: D.R. 5d. 








<6 Ne aan 4 
Brought forward AO “2202 
£79: 17° 9 


APRIL 

Gosport: F.G. 2/6, T.McC. 2/-, G.C. 1/6; 
Gateshead: J.C. 2/6, J.S. 2/6, E.McK. 2/6, 
G.W.T. 2/6; Birmingham: B.C. 6/6; Miami, 
Flor.: A.B. £10/11/0; Paterson, N.J.: per C.F, 
£1/9/8; San Francisco: Comrades per L.M, 
£3; Anon: 2/7; London: P.S. & Byin5/-3 
Gateshead: J.C. 2/6, J.S. 2/6, E.McK. 2/6, 
G.W.T. 2/6; Warrington: P.D, 1/6. 





1612 3 
Brought forward 7917 9 
£96 10 O 
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